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ARNOLD JANSSEN’S GREAT ENTERPRISE 


: ane Society of the Divine Word—S.V.D. for short, Societas Verbi Divini 
—the youngest of the religious congregations properly so called 
devoted to the Foreign Missions, has recently completed its first three score 
years and ten. In England it is represented by St. Richard’s College at 
Hadzor, a house that needs only to be visited to be permanently loved. 
The way in which the Society acquired its title is something of a romance 
in itself. ‘The letters S.V.D. do not correspond so much with the famous 
and familiar ones, O.P., as with the also fairly familiar initials, S.J., for the 
Verbum Divinum of the title does not stand for the Gospel but for Him 
who brought us the Gospel, Jesus Christ our Lord, the second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. This is how the title came into existence. At 
Goch, a luckless Catholic frontier town of north-western Germany, which, 
e | after being pillaged regularly by contending armies ever since the Middle 
Ages, was wiped off the map altogether last spring, there lived a hundred 

| years ago a small farmer and his wife, Gerard and Anna Janssen. They 
| were peasants and neither of them had received any formal education worth 
: | speaking of, except the power to read, write and keep their modest accounts. 
- | But Gerard Janssen was a working farmer of a very unusual type, and 
} | heavens, how he worked!—not only following the plough during the day, 
| but plodding in the dark hours as a carter between Goch and Nijmegen. 

* | When storms or frost threatened his scanty hard-earned crops, and so the 
| lives of his eight children, he did not call upon the local good fairies to 
help him nor even invoke the saints. He lit a blessed candle, fell upon 
his knees, and cried to Heaven in a loud voice: “In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God and the Word was God,” down to the 
conclusion of the great opening verses of St. John. So deeply was he 
attached to this sublimest passage of the Gospels that he recited it every 
night after the long family prayers and would often alarm the attendant 
crows and seagulls by bursting into it while he ploughed. He used to tell 
his children that it was “‘a strong prayer and had great power with God”. 
One of them, Arnold, never forgot his father’s devotion, and so the world- 
wide Society which he founded came by its title out of the heart of a com- 
mon carter and ploughman. If that is not heavenly romance, what is? 
When now in every continent and country the Fathers of the Society of the 
Divine Word take or renew their religious vows, they begin by chanting, 
lighted candles in their hands just like Farmer Janssen long ago, “‘In principio 
erat Verbum et Verbum erat apud Deum... .” 
Another item about the forgotten carter of Goch may be mentioned 


before we come to his son, who reproduced so much of him and stamped 
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it on his‘own sons. He had an extraordinary devotion to the Holy Ghost 
and heard Mass every Monday of his life in honour of the third Divine 
Person. He never tired of talking to his children about this devotion, 
“He described to us,” wrote his son William, later Brother Juniper amon, 
the Capuchins, “how the Holy Ghost brings peace to souls and families, 
fills the heart with joy in the service of God and moves it to every good 
deed, just as He blesses the fields and meadows. We children looked uw 
to Father in wonderment when thus he taught and exhorted us to venerate 
the Holy Ghost.” Ever since its foundation devotion to the Holy Ghost 
has been one of the well-springs of the Society of the Divine Word’s mis. 
sionary activities, a well which the patriarchal farmer of Goch gave to it, 
“and drank thereof himself and his children”. In all houses of the Society 
the third Monday of each month is specially consecrated to the. worship of 
the Holy Ghost, and by a rare Papal privilege the priests on that day say 
the Mass de Spiritu Sancto with Gloria and Credo, all doubles and major 
doubles to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Janssen’s wife, Anna, was his born helpmeet, the maulier fortis of Proverbs 
down to the last jot and tittle. On one occasion her growing boys teased 
her by saying, “Mother, if you pray any longer you will pray yourself 
clean through Heaven!” She retorted: “If one has eight children like you 
to care for the only thing to be done is to pray.” Once, the whole family 
had to go to the fields very early in the morning, leaving Anna all alone to 
do the housework. At dinner her husband remarked that he was sure she 
must have missed daily Mass for once in a way, with all that work on her 
hands. “How can you talk like that, Father?” she replied. “Do you 
think I could have got through everything without going to Mass?” |s 
one wrong in finding something sublime, indeed a whole philosophy of the 
Christian life, in the answer of this simple peasant woman? 

If Arnold inherited so much of his soul’s furniture from his father, he 
borrowed his powerful head from his mother. A splendid photograph 
taken of him shortly before his death in 1909 shows the same broad sweep 
of brow, piercing eyes, fine nose, and formidable chin as appear in his 
mother’s picture. Anyone looking at the photograph attentively would 
not need to be told that he stood in the presence of greatness, but a benign 
greatness, transfused by some inner radiance. There is a look in his eyes 
such as Raphael gave to his Sistine Madonna, but he is smiling, too, and 
that is more than Raphael was able to make his Madonna do. Serenity, 
perhaps, is the word which best describes all the features of this wonderful 
face, the serenity of a peace bought at the price of terrible suffering. 

It would take too long to describe all the shifts and devices whereby 
Arnold, who like his brothers seemed predestined to the plough, achieved 
an education. He even worked his way to the University of Bonn, where, 
after two years’ fierce application, he obtained a faculty to teach in the 
highly organized and efficient state schools mathematics, physics, mineralogy, 
botany, zoology and chemistry. So fair science had very definitely frowned 
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upon his humble birth! But his attachment to it was more a matter of 
religion than of temperament. He took his degree in the year when The 
Origin of Species burst like an atomic bomb upon the drowsing world, and 
he foresaw a great decline of faith as a result of rampant evolutionism. 
Soon, the Haeckels, Buchners, Huxleys, Tyndalls, and other camp-followers 
of the great and sober Darwin would be gleefully announcing the final 
liquidation of Christianity. Arnold Janssen felt that Catholics, and especially 
priests, must be prepared to fight it out with those trumpeters of atheism 
on their own ground, and so he gave himself heart and soul to the sciences. 
He won a prize of fifty thalers (about {10) for an essay in higher mathe- 
matics and characteristically “blew” this untold wealth by bringing his 
tustic old father to Bonn and giving him a great time. , It was the biggest 
adventure of Farmer Janssen’s life, and Magellan himself could not have 
been more excited by his voyage round the world. Afterwards, Arnold, 
then twenty-two, received an offer of a teaching post in Berlin at the hand- 
some salary of eight hundred thalers a year. Here was fortune indeed, but 
he turned from it without a second thought because he had his mind set 
on being a priest. He was ordained at the diocesan seminary of Miinster 
on the feast of the Assumption, 1862, and then sent to teach, mostly mathe- 
matics, at a local Catholic college of no great reputation. There he remained, 
the hidden and contented slave of the blackboard, for twelve solid years, 
though he could not prevent himself from dreaming apostelic dreams. At 
week-ends he functioned cheerfully as a heavily burdened curate in the 
patish church of Bocholt. It will be a consolation to some of us to know 
that this great man, in spite of the most earnest and persevering endeavours, 
could never learn to sing two consecutive notes correctly. Why does Holy 
Church assume that all her priests must be skylarks when she does not expect 
them to be fine painters, sculptors, poets, county cricketers, or any other 
thing dependent on inherited ability? The biggest concession that Arnold 
Janssen found himself ever able to make to the music in front of him was 
to raise or bow his head according as the notes went up or down. Other- 
wise much the same sort of noises came from his lips, whatever the music. 
Once, in an emergency, he was persuaded to take the part of celebrant at 
a High Mass, but with such terrible results that he never received another 
invitation, and remained a perpetual subdeacon on those occasions. It 
does not much matter what sounds a subdeacon emits. 

In 1867 the Jesuit director of the Apostleship of Prayer for Germany 
and Austria, who knew Father Janssen and. the metal of which he was 
forged, asked him to become the local promoter of the good work in the 
diocese of Miinster, where it was practically unknown. He accepted with 
enthusiasm, and it may safely be said that never since the foundation of the 
Apostleship in 1844 has it known a more devoted or hard-working friend. 
No more holidays for Arnold Janssen after this call; for he spent them 
tramping the large diocese from end to end until hardly a parish within its 
confines remained without a branch of the Apostleship. The labour was a 
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kind of novitiate for him, rendering his thoughts and aspirations oecv- 
menical, and his happy position with his boys no longer endurable. He 
begged to be released from the pleasant service of the sciences, and set 
out into the wilds, a penniless and lonely crusader, to try to undo the evil 
work of the Reformation. The Bishop of Paderborn encouraged him with 
words that have lost nothing of their point today: “If we had prayed as 
much for Protestant Germany as we have railed against it, it would have 
become Catholic long ago.” At Kempen, the native place of the man who 
composed or, at any rate, compiled the Imitation of Christ, some good nuns 
gave the homeless priest a roof over his head in return for his services as 
their chaplain. There, with a few hard-earned or borrowed thalers as his 
capital, he started a tiny eight-page religious magazine which he called the 
Little Messenger of the Sacred Heart, and devoted entirely to the promotion 
of prayer among Catholics for the conversion of their separated brethren 
and of the heathen in missionary lands. He was himself the only con- 
tributor to the magazine, and when it returned from the press it was he 
who put the hundreds of copies in their wrappers and addressed them to 
his subscribers. 

Janssen’s feet never travelled very far, but from the day of his ordina- 
tion his heart began to go the rounds of the world. Even as a child he had 
been taught to think in terms of human beings rather than of nations or 
races. During the Irish Famine his father had added an Our Father to the 
already unconscionably long night-prayers of the family for the starving 
people. When Arnold’s brother William led the prayers he used some- 
times try to dodge this extra straw on the camel’s back, but never suc- 
ceeded, because his father would at once notice the omission and say: 
“Willie, the Pater Noster for Ireland, please.” The elder Janssen’s favourite 
light reading in spare moments had been the Asnals of the Propagation of the 
Faith—another straw, if you like, not on the camel’s back but in the wind, 
the Pentecostal wind which was to blow with such mighty power in Arnold’s 
soul. 

The Little Messenger of the Sacred Heart began its humble existence in 
the worst days of the Kulturkampf, that much more violent if less insidious 
onslaught on the Church in Germany than the later one which took its 
inspiration from the lurid pages of Mein Kampf. All the teaching orders 
and congregations, the Jesuits de more in the vanguard, were banished from 
the country and their property confiscated. The Archbishops of Cologne 
and Trier and the Cardinal Archbishop of Breslau were cast into the common 
gaols, as were an equal number of bishops, including the Bishop of Miinster, 
and scores of secular priests, until the number of orphaned parishes, 
deprived of Mass and sacraments, had reached a thousand. It was in this 
their darkest hour, when religion at home seemed on the brink of destruc- 
tion, that Arnold Janssen issued a strange challenge to the Catholics of 
Germany. He summoned them to forget their own sorrows and to think 
of “China, the great land of the hopes and sorrows of Jesus”. He argued 
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exactly as Herbert Vaughan had done a decade earlier in his similarly heroic 
one-man campaign for the establishment of Mill Hill, and like Vaughan 
he found plenty of good men to shake their cautious heads disapprovingly 
over his madcap scheme. He had no money, no influence, no health, no 
administrative experience, nothing at all, in fact, except a large fund of 
faith, hope and charity. He knew his own limitations better than any of his 
critics and he did not at all envision himself as the founder of a great new 
missionary movement in Germany, but only as its humble advocate and 
bedesman through the pages of his little magazine. Unlike Vaughan, he 
could not pay his passage to America to plead for material support, and 
in any case he was an ineffective beggarman, with few natural gifts of per- 
suasion. He had to do his begging on the spot, and that at a time when 
the spare thalers of priests and people alike were being steadily collected 
as fines by the minions of the Iron Chancellor. It was only when he failed 
to persuade others, with much better qualifications, to found the seminary 
that he decided in a spirit of utter self-abnegation to take the burden on his 
own feeble shoulders, braving the smiles and frowns which he knew would 
be his portion. His first appeal to the young priests and prospective priests 
of Germany, whom the Falk Laws had debarred from exercising their 
functions at home, met with no response whatever. He begged them for 
the love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the Redeemer of all men, be they 
black or white, yellow or red of skin, to remove the reproach of their 
Fatherland, which alone of the nations with a large Catholic population did 
next to nothing for the foreign missions. Even England, where Catholics 
were so few and poor, had already its Mill Hill. True, the German Church 
was passing through its Gethsemane, but surely the way to win the pity 
of God upon its desolation was the old, tried, never-failing way of sacrifice. 
Let them cast their bread upon the waters, upon the Seven Seas of the 
world, and seek the salvation of Germany in Paraguay, Nagoya and Sin- 
kiang. The appeal, repeated again and again, seemed as if spoken into the 
void, for not a single priest or student came forward. 

It looked as if the plough of his fathers had caught up with poor dream- 
ing Janssen, for here he was, month after month, ploughing the sands. 
Meantime he prayed, and how he prayed! “From the garden of my parent’s 
house,” wrote a witness, “we could look into Father Janssen’s room. 
Whenever he forgot to pull down the blinds after lighting his lamp, we 
could easily see what he was doing. Thus it often happened that our 
father said to us: ‘Children, come into the gatrden—I want to show you 
how a saint prays.” Then we would see Father Janssen kneeling in his 
room like the statue of a saint, motionless and absorbed in God. He would 
remain in this attitude for hours on end.” He peddled his dreams through 
much of Germany and then on into Luxembourg and Belgium, with little 
result except kind words from harassed prelates who recognized his goodness 
but rather doubted his sanity. Charging windmills might be considered 
a safe and harmless occupation compared with this crazy idea of starting a 
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brand new seminary for the conversion of the heathen in the midst of the 
Kulturkampf. As Archbishop Melchers of Cologne said with some asperity 
when he heard of the scheme, there were heathens enough right under his 
nose on the banks of the Rhine if he wanted to try his hand as an apostle, 
Janssen approached this brave and venerable prelate, one of the stalwart 
of the Catholic resistance, shortly after his release from five months’ rigorow 
confinement in a Cologne gaol. Timidly he outlined his plan, whereupon 
the old man replied, shaking his head and lost in astonishment: “‘We are 
living in a time when everything is tottering and threatening to collapse, 
and now you come and want to build up something entirely new.” Another 
bishop to whom he turned his weary steps gave him some encouragement 
at the moment, but remarked a few days later to one of his priests: “You 
know Janssen of Kempen. He has called on me. He wants to builda 
seminary for the foreign missions and he hasn’t got tuppence to his name, 
The man is either a fool or a saint.” 

If the doubters had studied Janssen’s chin more carefully, they might 
have been less confident that he was chasing the rainbow. A windfall 
in the shape of two donations amounting to 15,000 marks, one from 4 
convent of Poor Clares and the other from a servant girl, determined the 
obstinate Quixote of the missions, whose trust in God was absolutely 
sublime, to present his critics with a fait accompli. He would buy a house 
in Holland just over the frontier so as to escape the attentions of Herr Falk’s 
watchful policemen, and then see what happened. To his immense relief, 
a priest and two young students, Dutch, Austrian and German respectively, 
joined him at the eleventh hour, and then, on 4 August, 1875, this oddly 
assorted quartette became the proud owners of a derelict tavern with an 
old barn attached, in the little village of Steyl, near Venloo, on the banks 
of the Maas. All Father Janssen’s money went in the purchase, so he 
had a roof and four bare walls to shelter his three recruits, but absolutely 
nothing else, no tables or chairs, no crockery, no cooking utensils, no 
beds, no larder. Only the occasional alms which the Little Messenger of th 
Sacred Heart brought in stood between the four men and starvation, or s0, 
anyhow, it seemed. This was poverty in the grand manner, and Arnold 
Janssen definitely loved it. Long before he crossed his Rubicon of the 
Maas his patched and threadbare cassock and dilapidated hat had been a 
standing joke among his clerical brethren. To give him money for a new 
hat was merely to put it into the grimy fist of the first beggar he met. The 
bareness of St. Michael’s Mission House at Steyl was somewhat relieved 
by the arrival of a master carpenter with missionary aspirations, and the 
food situation improved when Brother Juniper, O.F.M. Cap, the former 
unartful dodger of the Pater Noster for Ireland, who was a master outdoor 
collector, came to St. Michael’s as a refugee from Germany. But as material 
conditions grew better relations between Janssen and his three disciples 
degenerated. They did not see eye to eye with their leader, and indeed 
refused to recognize him as such, though they had voted him into power, 
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and his position as rector had been duly approved by his ordinary, the 
Bishop of Roermond. Janssen wanted them to adopt the severe rule of the 
Dominican tertiaries, and also clung tenaciously to two other ideas, that, 
with the missions in view and likewise with half an eye on Darwin and Co., 
they should make the study of such sciences as ethnology and anthropology 
a special aim of their vocation, and that in non-missionary lands they would 
help the parochial clergy by every means in their power. The ideal of the 
others was not so broad and far-sighted. They did not want to be a new 
religious congregation, as Janssen seemed bent on making them, nor had 
they any sympathy with his plans for scientific studies. Let who liked 
look after Darwin, while they carried out the proper function of missionary 
priests, which was to preach the plain unadorned Gospel to the heathen. 
Soon it came to an overt breach and two of his tiny cenacle walked with 
him no more.! It nearly broke his heart, and no doubt the critics said to 
their friends with grim relish: ‘“‘My dear fellow, I told you so!” 

But Arnold Janssen held on his desolate way, pouring out his soul to 
the God in whom he trusted even though He should kill him and obliterate 
his humble effort to serve His Divine Majesty. We must skip the stations 
of his cross and jump seventy years ahead to see what came of all the tears 
and toils and sufferings. The old tavern and barn of Steyl are now trans- 
formed into a very city of God inhabited by 1,200 priests, students for the 
priesthood, brothers and nuns, all the children of Arnold Janssen. Stey], 
in fact, is one of the greatest power-houses and show-places of Catholicism 
on the face of this earth. Until the Nazis dismantled it and dispersed its 
fine machines throughout various parts of their short-lived Reich, the Ponti- 
fical Printing Works of Steyl, started by Janssen himself and always operated 
by his sons, was recognized as one of the most up-to-date and best equipped 
in Europe. From it used to come before the War weekly, monthly, quar- 
terly, yearly, no less than eleven learned or popular religious periodicals, 
One of these, Die heilige Stadt Gottes, another of Janssen’s inspirations, 
became easily the best-seller of all Catholic magazines in German-speaking 
lands and attained a circulation of half a million. Long before we heard of 
prefabricated houses in this country they were being made by the expert 
Brothers of Steyl for shipment to the missions. Not only the Brothers but 
the Fathers too were encouraged by their Founder and given every facility 
to turn themselves into skilled craftsmen in wood, metal and stone. One 
consequence of this is worth mentioning. Of the thirty-five buxom 
daughter-houses of Steyl in Europe alone, many were planned, built and 
equipped by members of the Society of the Divine Word, with a minimum 
of professional assistance. The greatest of these offshoots of the old tavern 
and barn on the Maas is the mission seminary of St. Gabriel’s at Médling, 





? The Dutch priest and the young Austrian student, Franz Reichart, for whom Janssen 
had the deepest affection. The latter was afterwards accepted by Herbert Vaughan, who 
sympathized with his point of view, and became a greatly loved priest in the diocese of 
Salford. He and Janssen remained on the friendliest terms, remembering each other in 
their daily Mass and cortesponding frequently. 
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Vienna, a place that might astonish even its archangelical patron himself, 













































Here indeed is trust in God vindicated beyond all calculation. In his strange a ; 
novel, Embezzled Heaven, Franz Werfel, most Catholic-minded of Jews, sem: 
sends the queer old woman Teta on a visit of inquiry to St. Gabriel’s, but} tion 
“the famous house of the brave missionaries was a town in itself, and she] oye 
lost her way”. Like Steyl, this new town in itself was founded directly by sing 
Arnold Janssen, and by Janssen the feet of its most distinguished citizen, } yj 


Father Wilhelm Schmidt, $.V.D., were early directed into those paths of 
learning which have made his name world-famous. Father Schmidt, now 
nearly seventy-eight but still busy with science and with souls in Switzer. 
land, founded at St. Gabriel’s in 1906 the international anthropological and 
ethnological review, Anthropos, which he still edits. He has himself con- 
tributed to learning some 150 publications, the best known being his great 
work in six volumes, The Origin of the Idea of God, which lops off with perfect 
scientific serenity so many gaudy branches of The Golden Bough. This 
priest, who is a member of the Papal Academy of Science, a Laureate of the 
French Academy and a Doctor Honoris Causa of over a dozen famous 
universities, has never allowed his profound studies of the languages, 
religions and rituals of primitive peoples to stand in the way of an active 
apostolate to modern men. Ever since his ordination more than fifty 
years ago, he has been well known throughout Austria and Germany as 
preacher, missioner, director of retreats, and even as composer of church 
music. Mention of retreats is a reminder to say that the movement for them 
was initiated in our time by Arnold Janssen. At Steyl before the War as 
many as five hundred men from every walk of life used to forgather fora 
single retreat, a fact made possible by the huge dimensions of the church 
there and by the willingness of the community to give up their beds to | 
their guests and sleep on the bare ground, as their Founder had done.! 

At this point the reader may wonder what has become of the foreign 
missions, the bride of the untravelled Janssen’s holy heart by day, the 
dream of his heart by night. They are there all right, and all the work done 
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1 Though pre-eminent, Father Schmidt is far from being the only first-rate ethnologist ” 
produced by the Society of the Divine Word. One likes to think particularly of the lov 
gallant and humorous Father Gusinde, who a few years ago went so far in his desire to be } th 
all things to all men that he had himself most painfully initiated as a Terra del Fuegian 
Indian. Datwin, as a very confident young man of twenty-five, had visited Terra dd | © 
Fuego during the course of the voyage of The Beagle, and unhesitatingly pronounced the § to 
natives to be the lowest of the human species, a survival of primitive man, absolutely 
devoid of religion or culture. That was the verdict of a fleeting visitor who hardly saw 
an Indian at all and could not speak a word of their language. After two and a half years’ | 5° 
residence among them as one of themselves Father Gusinde produced four stout volumes } fr 
of evidence gathered at first hand which prove beyond a shadow of doubt that Darwin fa 
and all his meek copyists down to the latest author in that prehistoric series, The Thinkers’ 
Library, were talking through their rather ridiculous hats. ‘I was especially amazed,” di 
writes Father Gusinde, “‘at the discoveries I made on the spiritual plane among the tribes- § gt 
men. ‘They have surprisingly high principles of morality and ethics. They acknowledge I 
one Supreme Being and one only, who is the originator of the moral order and the frame- 
work of society. . . . They turn to this Godhead with confidence in sincere prayer when § th 


in bodily want and especially at death... .’ 
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by the Society of the Divine Word in Europe and the United States, where 
it has fourteen flourishing colleges and missions, including the great 
seminary at Techny, in Illinois, known to all Americans through its publica- 
tions, is strictly subservient to them. ‘The Society today numbers well 
over four thousand members, a truly wonderful growth in the span of a 
single human life, especially in view of the genuine austerity of the rule 
which, for instance, forbids the use of tobacco in any shape or form. The 
point of such privations is that money may be saved for the missions. 
Those missions are now to be found in every quarter of the globe, among 
the negroes of North America and Africa, and the Indians of the Argentine, 
Brazil, Chile and Paraguay; in several of the wildest areas of China, where 
also the Society has charge of the Catholic university of Peking with its 
four thousand alumni; far and wide on twenty-eight stations, true stations 
of the cross, in Japan; all over the Philippines, in India, New Guinea, and 
islands lost in the wastes of the Pacific. In omnem terram exivit sonus eorum, 
ot should we not say ejus, of the peasant lad who loved and trusted God 
so well that he became, as in some heavenly fairy tale, an emperor among 
men? What an answer the life of this German is to the prating of those 
dreary imbeciles who say there are no good Germans! Janssen’s cause 
of beatification was introduced at Rome three years ago and is making 
good progress. 
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JOINT-PARISH REUNIONS. A PRESTON EXPERIMENT 





MID much talk of “reconstruction” new conditions are emerging 
all over the country. Our Catholic organizations will have to be adapted 
to meet these new conditions both in their national ambit and in their 
local impact. Leaving the wider field aside, this article is concerned with 
the problems created for us in urban areas through the enhanced and 
centrally directed activities of Local Authorities, and describes how one 
town is attempting to solve them. ‘ 
Local administration now spills serenely over parish boundaries. Its 



















se. social schemes embrace boroughs, districts and regional areas. New 
olumes | frontiers are drawn, with the bestowal of new powers to correspond. In 
— face of all this we have our local Catholic organizations, based on the 
azed,” } diocese, rooted in the parish and traditionally parochial. Indeed, the 
be strength of parish organizations is the truest measure of parish vitality. 





It is therefore no condemnation of them to suggest that left to themselves 
they are incapable of meeting the new onset. By their very nature they 
tend to foster a limited, practical outlook, concerned with the parish and 
Vol. xxv * 
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confined within parish boundaries. The good they do cannot possibly 
keep step with the good to be done. They prove, if proof is needed, how 
genuinely devout and holy living may co-exist with an unawakened social 
conscience, a complete ignorance of Christian social principles, a total 
absence of civic responsibility. The store they rightly set on prayer and 
devout practices almost instinctively leads their pious clientéle to suspect 
and withdraw themselves from the field of national or local politics 
as from something rather unworthy and mundane. In such a setting, 
it is easy to see that S.O.S. or C.S.G. study groups will be tolerated rather 
than encouraged; that the teaching of the great social encyclicals, being 
unfamiliar to the laity and uncongenial to church or pulpit, will fall between 
two stools; that the process of putting the world right, from being every- 
body’s business will become nobody’s business; that Catholic representa- 
tion on civic and municipal bodies and in the various social services will 
be, too often, conspicuous by its absence. 

Where Catholics are few and dispersed over wide areas there is little 
to forgive in all this, and very much to excuse. Where, however, Catholics 
are concentrated in urban areas comprising several adjacent parishes none 
would be content to perpetuate such a state of things. An account there- 
fore of what is being tried out in Preston may be of special interest to our 
clergy. The forty thousand Catholics distributed over the twelve parishes 
of Preston form a good third of its population. Even as Lancashire towns 
go it is a strongly Catholic town. As such it offers a very favourable field 
for joint Catholic action. 

The past three years had, to some extent, paved the way for our latest 
development. The Preston branch of the Sword of the Spirit had linked 
together ten to twelve study groups in different parishes and created a 
nucleus of keen and instructed layfolk. An excellent and very well-attended 
annual series of public lectures has become a feature of Catholic life. No 
pains have been spared to secure the most competent men and women to 
address our people on the great social issues. Side by side with this educz 
tional work, there has been co-operation with the clergy of the various 
denominations on the lines set down by the Bishop. This co-operation 
served to keep “the Sword” in touch with the “Religion and Life” move- 
ment and led to the formation of the Preston Joint Christian Social Council. 
In all this there is little enough which is novel. It is only set down to 
show that the adoption of well-tried and familiar methods has had the 
effect of more and more clearly revealing our deficiencies. Without any 
exaggerated confession of failure, we yet could see that, in spite of all our 
study groups and lecture schemes and efforts to generate life and to build 
up a more active Catholic body, we were still only touching an infinitesimal 
fraction of our people. 

Under the inspiration and guidance of our Bishop, the needs were 
assessed and gradually constructive proposals took shape. His Lordship 
began by calling together all the parish priests of Preston and recommending 
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fuller and closer co-operation between parishes. His Lenten Pastoral 
“On Democracy” marked the opening of the campaign. “We feel,” said 
the Bishop, “that the time has now come for a more complete organiza- 
tion. .. . We wish to see established in every large centre, a committee 
under the direction of the local clergy which shall contain representatives 
of every parish in the town. Their objective would be to form groups for 
the study and discussion of social conditions, to enable Catholics to make 
their fullest contribution to all activities which are for the good of the 
town, and to co-operate with similar non-Catholic organizations. Such a 
committee must scrupulously avoid interference with parochial activities 
or wider national Catholic organizations, and it must be without political 
bias. But it will try to bring before all Catholics, of any party or none, 
their duty as citizens.” 

This Pastoral was followed by Lenten missions in every parish in Preston, 
thus giving the campaign its spiritual impetus. At the same time parish 
priests were asked to appoint four or more delegates to represent their 
respective parishes, the chief of whom was to sit on the Lay Executive 
Committee. To all these representatives the Bishop gave a rousing address 
on Passion Sunday in the presence of their parish priests. He made it 
clear that his purpose was to promote more widespread knowledge of the 
Church’s social teaching, more instructed and pervasive lay action, to foster 
a corporate spirit through regular Joint-Parish Reunions, and so to create 
anew sense of solidarity in the whole Catholic body. 

The meeting then dealt with details. It was decided to associate the 
parishes in four groups covering four areas and roughly comprising three 
parishes in each area. Each group would hold a regular fortnightly meeting 
throughout an experimental first session extending from mid-April to mid- 
July. At each fortnightly meeting in a central parish-hall the programme 
would combine instruction and discussion with a lighter fare of refresh- 
ment, some music, and every facility for informal social intercourse. The 
details of time, date, meeting-place and all arrangements for the social side 
belonged by their nature to the co-operating priests and representatives of 
cacharea. They undertook to advertise their respective fortnightly Reunions 
and to induce as many adults as possible to attend. On Low Sunday a 
short message from the Bishop was read to all congregations, stressing the 
purpose these Reunions were expected to serve and urging all who could 
to attend. 

The instructional part of the programme was left to the clerical director 
and his advisers, on the understanding that the Lay Executive Committee 
would, after an experimental session, assume fuller responsibility. It was 
clear that much depended on the success of the first session. You can’t 
turn grave topics into light entertainment. The principles of Christian 
Social Doctrine are rooted in philosophy and theology. Yet, for our 
prospective audiences any system of formal lectures would be fatal. They 
might come once; nothing would induce: them to come again! First 
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essential: simple and popular exposition; freshness of treatment; sugaring 
of the pill; a good laugh or two to keep boredom at bay; Pliny’s maxim; 
studia hilaritate proveniunt. Amid a tangle of comings and goings, amateur 
playwrights, producers and actors found themselves committed to a lively 
series of dramatic sketches, with rehearsal and production at a painfully 
imminent date. They responded gallantly, making it possible to begin 
these Reunions in mid-April with the same play and instructional feature 
presented over the four areas each fortnight. 

Each of the first five lectures was preceded by its own special sketch, and 
followed by questions and general discussion. A glance at the programme 
of this first session will fill in the picture. 

(1) The social dangers of our times and the duty of Catholics to react, 

(z), The nature of man and the moral law. 

(3) The right to property and the ideal of diffused ownership. 

(4) The right to employment and to a family living-wage. 

(5) The right to political, religious and economic freedom. 

(6) The encroachment of the State on the rights of the individual and 

the family. 


The theological basis of this first lecture-scheme led our lay speakers to 
fight shy of all the topics save those dealing with the living-wage and with 
State encroachment; but it was recognized that the four lectures given by 
ptiests were a departure from the norm and that, in future programmes, 
the lay element must predominate. In fact these Reunions have already 
revealed an unsuspected amount of talent among our hitherto-silent laity, 


and it may safely be assumed that, in future, clerical lecturers will be the | 


exception rather than the rule. The Committee are also unanimous in 
their determination to discard offers of lay help from without, in order 
that our own speakers may be afforded every opportunity for growing 
in knowledge, facility and aptitude. It has been our practice to instal the 
parish priest who is sponsoring the meeting in the chair, and to place 
the parish representatives and clerical-director with him on the platform 
This eases the burden of the lecturer when questions begin to pour in, by 
providing him with adequate reserves in any emergency. 

All this having been said, it remains to answer one very pertinent 
question: “Has the experiment been a success?” An unqualified “yes” 
would only raise a sceptical smile. It all depends on what one means 
by success. Certainly there has been nothing phenomenal or volcanic of 
pentecostal. Those who hoped for a convincing manifestation of Catholic 
interest were disappointed; those who prophesied the early collapse of 4 
grandiose scheme had their apprehensions removed. Preston is typically 
Lancashire. Lancashire folk don’t like to be hustled. So, Catholic Preston 
shows a cautious sobriety in its response to novel solicitations, and treats 
any innovation in its spiritual routine with more than ordinary citcum- 
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spection. Once our reader bears all this in mind, we are ready to let the 
facts speak for themselves. 

The six items on the programme covered twenty-four meetings. The 
attendance at these meetings varied from one area to another. In what 
promised to be a strong, but proved to be the weakest quarter, we began 
with about one hundred adults present and improved without ever touching 
the two hundred mark. In two other areas the attendance gradually rose 
from one hundred and fifty to close on three hundred. In the best area 
we never fell below three hundred, and on occasions nearly doubled that 
figure. Moreover, as the novelty of these Reunions has worn off, the 
attendance has tended to improve! So, in spite of a humble beginning with 
a somewhat scant return for all the labour expended, one may none the 
less be grateful for this stirring of the waters. Where previously we could, 
at most, count on two hundred Catholics alive to the issues of our day and 
ready to study and discuss social principles, we already have reached ten 
times as many. 

Can further improvement be achieved? The Executive Committee are 
confident that it can. The spirit of whole-hearted co-operation between 
adjacent parishes is not easily evoked, especially where, apart from some 
imminent crisis, it had only existed in vacuo. Here, as elsewhere, the good 
has at times been the enemy of the better. Benedictions, confraternity 
meetings, parish commitments of one kind or another have at times clashed 
with and impaired attendance at this or that Reunion; nor does the sodality 
ot guild which finds its traditional evening disturbed by the Joint Parish 
meeting too willingly subordinate its claims, when it is so tempting to 
decide—that “they can get on without us”. Again, methods of publicity 
break down. Thus, there is convincing evidence to show that Sunday 
notices, read at all Masses from the pulpit, leave a jumbled impression, if 
they even enter the outward ear of most of the congregation. (Is this 
tealized?) Quite apart, too, from the widespread and deadly apathy, we 
sadly recognize that our working folk, once they have formed the habit of 
pub or club, or “movies” or what not, need a spiritual “blockbuster” 
to make them adopt any change of routine! 

In coping with these difficulties our lay leaders betray a refreshing 
tendency to over-estimate the publicity values of pulpit and church porch, 
and to wax eloquent on the effectiveness of door-to-door canvassing by 
hard-worked curates! The idea that it is the laity’s job to devise ways 
and means of enhancing the attendance of the laity, though of course not 
rejected, isn’t exactly relished. 

Yet, in spite of a slight headache, fresh suggestions do in the end emerge, 
and practical decisions are adopted. The generous co-operation of parish 
priests cannot invariably produce the perfect bowling-green. It has, how- 
ever, done much to smooth the way for our Lay Committee and to further 
their efforts. 

Over and above what has already been done to draw people to these 
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Reunions, our delegates have now pledged themselves to attend the special 
meetings of parish confraternities and guilds, and to plead for the full 
attendance of all the stalwarts. They are also enlisting the sympathy and 
help of headmasters and headmistresses. A word from these potentates to 
the assembled schoolchildren goes a long way. The young love to put it 
across their elders. There is a pungent fragrance in their reminder that 
“Monsignor .. . the Canon .. . the Rector, wishes to see you at the 
Reunion tonight... .” A handbill, too, is being drawn up for distribu- 
tion to all adults at the church doors on the Sunday preceding the opening 
of the new session. It contains the programme for the session with details 
of date, place and speaker; it is crowned with a hortatory message and 
blessing from the Bishop; it optimistically asks to be pinned up in a place 
where all can see it. So by episcopal crook or by layman’s hook our Execu- 
tive are determined to compass their ends. 

The first session having been devoted to fundamental principles, the 
Executive are now trying to awaken a sense of civic responsibility. They 
have chosen eminently topical and concrete subjects. Nor has it been 
difficult to get together a panel of lay speakers from our own body with 
the expert knowledge required. So from the end of September to early 
December our people will deal with the following items: 


















(1) Local Government: What it is and what it does. 

(2) Local Government: Town planning and what it means for Preston, 

(3) (Intermezzo.) The rights and duties of parents. 

(4) Local Government: The Housing question and the needs of Preston, 

(5) Local Government Finance: How’ it affects the rates and the rate- 
payers of Preston. 


From the outset we have made it clear that Christian Social Teaching 
is the theme of these Reunions and that the labels and by-play of party 
politics would be regarded as an intrusion. This has been readily under- 
stood, and when, as is bound to happen, a “gaffe” is perpetrated it is the 
“gaffer” who is disconcerted while the audience are amused. The dis- 
cussions after the lecture demand a light touch and deft handling by the 
chairman. For, once the ice is broken, questions come pouring in. This 
invigorating part of the proceedings has become increasingly difficult to 
curtail. It threatens to take up all the evening. Yet how good it feels to 
see our people alive, bobbing up everywhere, wanting to give tongue, and 
then to hear their frank and forceful: “to my way of thinking”. 

When the serious side of the programme is over, with chairs removed 
and music and proffers of buns and tea producing that babel which is 
nowadays deemed so conducive to easy intercourse, one’s last doubts are | 
dispelled with assurances pouring in that these Reunions respond to 4 
need and afford a welcome change from the stereotyped round of parish-hall 
activities. They also open out a vista of likely developments, Thus, wé 
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ate no longer fearful that if the occasion to make a demonstration-in- 
strength should arise, support will be lacking. We now know that, when 
necessary, we can by means of this Joint-Parish organization take over and 
pack to overflowing the largest hall in the town. Moreover, there is the 
happy feeling that in these Reunions we have something friendly, stimu- 
lating and congenial to offer to all those now dribbling back from national 
service to parish life. Lastly we feel justified in hoping that the return of 
the flower of our Catholic youth from the Forces will give us a great accession 
of strength. 

With this infusion of fresh blood and added stimulus to Catholic activity, 
there is no reason why we should not ultimately take an adequate and even 
influential position on our civic and municipal bodies. It is hardly to our 
credit that whereas Catholics form one-third of the population, we are at 
present represented by one in fifteen on the Town Council, and by, at most, 
one in twelve on the roll of J.P.s. So disproportionate a withdrawal of 
Catholics from civic life takes some explaining. It cannot be explained 
away. One of the most delicate and important functions of the Executive 
Committee is to approach, inspire and support the right type of man or 
woman for this work. With politics dominating the municipal field, our 
prospective representatives will, as a matter of course, have to get in through 
the recognized political channels. They will have to serve their appren- 
ticeship like anyone else. Their success must depend on their personal 
merits and services. Nothing could be more ill-considered than for us to 
attempt to “run Catholic candidates” or “hoist them into office”. Nor, 
in present circumstances, are we in the least concerned with the political 
labels which prospective candidates are compelled to adopt. The know- 
ledge that our men and women are exemplary Catholics with a solid 
grounding in Christian social principles, is the best guararitee that they 
will exercise their influence for the common good. It must take years 
before we can hope to redress our utterly inadequate representation in civic 
life. Better late than never! Hitherto we have had the measure of Catholic 
representation that we deserved. 

In any association of parishes to promote lay-action it is not easy to 
draw a dividing-line between the parts the clergy and laity have to play. 
There is the problem of achieving some balance between the Church’s 
theocracy and the accepted democracy. Certainly, the admission of the 
laity to responsibility does not mean any abdication on the part of parish 
priests. Still less should the highly desirable extension of parish interests 
into a wider field impair the vigour of parish life. On the contrary these 
Reunions bring clergy and laity—priests and people—together, in the 
intimacy of a common purpose cherished by both. There is all to gain and 
nothing to lose in the forging of such a bond. 

Yet executive powers must be lodged somewhere. Someone must 
have the last word. Faced with this problem none of us favoured the 
framing of a constitution, however elastic. We adopted, perhaps not 
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unwisely, the so/vitur ambulando principle. In simple terms this meant 
letting the parish priests do what they could and wanted to do, and making 
the lay-representatives do the rest! So it is left to the parish priests to settle 
the fortnightly date for each meeting in their area, to advertise these Re- 
unions in the Sunday notices, to urge their importance on the congrega- 
tion. It is also recognized that the supervision of the social side of these 
Reunions belongs to them and to their hall committees. None would 
dream of taking either the burden or the place of honour habitually assigned 
to the parish priest. In practice, each parochus in an associated area takes the 
chair in his turn, while his hall committee carries out the evening’s service. 
Through this system of parish-rotation the burden of preparing hall and 
stage and of providing and serving refreshments is equitably shared out. 
There is, of course, no charge for admission, and, incredibly, none for 
refreshments. That is left to the generosity of the refreshed! But a plate 
is in evidence somewhere, and those in the-know tell us that the refresh- 
ments more than pay their way. How could they fail to do so when our 
cup-and-saucer Marthas are such models of efficiency in the rush-hour? 

Though the parish priest is the presiding genius at these Reunions, 
the functions of the Lay Executive Committee are certainly no sinecure. 
The members with the clerical director meet once a month. Each of them 
is there to speak with knowledge about his parish and to tell us why this 
or that meeting was so disappointing or so successful. . If a remedy is 
available it is applied.» The leading layman in a parish is naturally chosen 
as its chief delegate. Unfortunately, he too often has more to do than he 
can manage. His counsel and experience, however valuable, do not make 
up for an inability to keep in touch with the other parish representatives 
and to promote attendance by his personal intervention. An Executive 
Committee made up of such busy folk is not only hard to convene, it is 
also readily tempted to shelve the demands for personal intervention, and 
to dump its burden on the clerical director and on the clergy. 

The programme for the coming session is drawn up by this committee 
after every likely source for constructive suggestions has been tapped. 
Possible ways of presenting each item have to be weighed. Unimaginative 
treatment is the danger. . A debate or a “brains-trust” may seem to offer 
an easy way out, but experience shows that unless these presentations are 
jointly prepared and carefully rehearsed they easily become rather pathetic 
exhibitions of inadequacy. An introductory dramatic sketch invarably 
goes well, but until we can bring together an ad hoc service of competent 
actors we cannot have as many plays as we want. 

One important function of the committee is to sound and inspire likely 
candidates for public work, and to afford them every encouragement 
and support. The best men are, often with good reason, the most un- 
willing to take the necessary steps. It is impossible to dilate here on tenta- 
tives which are by their nature delicate and confidential; yet we feel sure that 
we shall, in time, see the right men taking their place and playing their part. 
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A summary of the value of these Reunions may help the reader who 


has persevered thus far. 

; (1) They bring Catholics together from different parishes. They 
‘ necessitate co-operation and foster a corporate spirit hitherto 
‘ stifled by our traditional and somewhat “sticky” parochialism. 

d (2) They open the minds of our adults to some appreciation of the 
d coherence, fairness, sanity and good sense of the Christian Social 
" programme. 

‘ (3) They offer an excellent recruiting ground for discussion-circles and 
d study-groups. (Here a dearth of leaders is the trouble.) 

t. (4) They bring out our laymen and give them the ‘knowledge and 
i. confidence to face a big audience and to think on their feet. 

te (5) They offer varied opportunities to our amateur playwrights, pro- 
‘i ducers and actors in a hitherto untilled field. 

2 (6) Above all, they show that the widespread apathy and ignorance 


of the Catholic majority can be mitigated if not overcome. 


Through these Reunions, with all the unselfish co-operation of parish 
m | ptiests they have entailed, good has already been done and there is every 
is | hope that more will be achieved. 


is L. E. Bexxantt, S.J. 
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is 
nd “Cultus erga sacratissimum Cor Jesu Eucharisticum non debet, quoad 


substantiam, diversus intelligi ab illo, qui in Ecclesia iam eidem Cordi 
tribuitur, sed tantum uti manifestatio peculiaris venerationis, amoris, 


- grati obsequentisque animi propter illum supremae dilectionis actum, 
_ quo amantissimum Cor Jesu adorabile Eucharistiae Sacramentum instituit, 
yh nobiscum manens usque ad consummationem saeculi.” 
fer (S.C. Indulg., 22 Jan., 1908). 
are “Cor Jesu Eucharisticum, cordis sacerdotalis exemplar miserere 
etic nobis.” 
bly | “‘Adorons, remercions, supplions et consolons avec Marie immaculée 
ent le trés sacré et trés aimé Coeur Eucharistique de Jésus.” 

| (Indulgenced prayers Nos. 236 and 238 apud Preces e¢ Pia Opera, 1938.) 
ely wad 
ent wo these texts as an inspiration the purpose of the following notes 
tn is to suggest thoughts for a Eucharistic meditation on St. John the 


nta- | Apostle who has been chosen by Pope Pius XII as patron of devotion to the 
that | Immaculate Heart of Mary. The theological basis of devotion to the 
art, | mmaculate Heart of Mary and its close relationship to the cult of Christ’s 
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Sacred Heart have already been explained in a number of articles and 
pamphlets that have recently appeared. Little has been written, however, 
on the aid which the cult of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, with which the 
person of the Beloved Disciple is so closely connected, provides for souls 
who aim at a deeper appreciation of the love of the Eucharistic Heart of 
Jesus. 

Devotion to the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus has long since been recog- 
nized by the Church as a legitimate and sublime development of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of the Saviour. Devotion to the Sacred Heart cherishes 
the Heart of the Saviour as the symbol of love, more precisely of Redemptive 
love, in the most unrestricted sense. In the cult of the Eucharistic Heart 
the soul restricts itself to a particular contemplation of that love which 
welled forth from the Heart of the Saviour when “He instituted the Sacra- 
ment—sacrifice of the Eucharist to the end that He might remain with us as 
our spiritual Food and Drink, that He might immolate Himself daily on our 
altars thus symbolizing and effecting the unity of the Church.”! 

During the closing scenes of the Passion the light is turned full on St. 
John as the chosen disciple of Jesus and Mary. Closest intimacy with the 
Sacred Heart of Christ and the Immaculate Heart of Mary educated him as 
the Apostle of love—above all as the Apostle of Eucharistic love. 


Lesson on Eucharistic Love which St. John learned from the Heart of Christ 
At the Last Supper the Eucharist was instituted, the Apostles were 


ordained priests and received their first Holy Communion. It was in these 
solemn circumstances that Our Saviour permitted St. John to rest his head 
on His Sacred Breast. St. John was invited to drink of the streams of 
Eucharistic love at their very source and at the time when they first poured 
themselves out on the souls of men. It is this love which gives life and 
beauty to the account which he has left us in his Gospel of the Saviout’s 
promise to give Himself to us as His flesh to eat and His blood to drink. 


1 P, Lepidi, O.P.: De Cultu Cordis Eucharistici explicatio dogmatica. Rome, 1905. 

“Nos autem quibus nihil antiquius ac suavius quam ut fidelium sodalitas, quae non 
dissimili prorsus cultu atque illi quem Sacro Cordi profitetur, tantum peculiaribus venera- 
tionis, amoris et grati ac reverentis animi studiis, illum recolit supremae dilectionis actum 
quo Redemptor Noster omnes Cordis sui divitias effundens, ut nobiscum ad exitum usque 
saeculorum ageret, adorabile instituit Eucharistiae Sacramentum, in hac Alma Urbe, 
Catholici orbis centro, sedem nanciscatur condignam, optatis hisce piis annuendum 
existimavimus” (Pope Leo XIII in the brief establishing the Church of St. Joachim, Rome, 
as centre-general of the Archconfraternity of the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus). The devo- 
tion to the Eucharistic Heart was first officially approved by Pius IX in 1868. A.A.S,, 
XXXV, 582. 

P. Garrigou-Lagrange after an examination of the liturgy of the proper office and Mass 
of the Feast of the Eucharistic Heart concludes that in this devotion cult is rendered to the 
supreme act of love in and through which Christ instituted the Eucharist and not as some insisted to 





the Heart of the Saviour as present in the Eucharist. (La Vie Spirituelle, Jan. 1930, pp. 40-$1.) | 


P. Garrigou-Lagrange also remarks that “‘the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus is in fact His 
priestly Heart which instituted the Eucharist as Sacrament-sacrifice, which awakes, and 
will continue to awake, to the end of time, vocations to the priesthood which renews 
Christ’s Sacrifice”. Loc. cit., p. 5. 

(Cf. also Mancini: Palestra del Clero, 24 Oct., 1929, p. 513, 84q.) 
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Again it is from St. John we hear that last sublime discourse of the Saviour 
on love of God and love of our fellow-men. These words fell on the ears 
of the Virgin Apostle while his own heart glowed with the love enkindled by 
the frst Holy Communion. 

As St. Paul reminds us that he was ravished to the third heavens so St. 
John recalls that he rested his head on the breast of the Saviour—that he 
heard the very beat of His Heart at the moment when the Eucharist was 
instituted. He is called the Eagle of the Evangelists. And fittingly so, for 
the Eagle is celebrated as the bird that mounts highest into the heavens and 
sustains its flight the longest. Has not St. John taught souls the surest and 
most direct way to mount the heights of Divine love—through the Sacrifice 
and the Sacrament of the altar ? 


St. John learns love of the Sacrifice of the Mass at the school of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary 

At the foot of the Cross Christ gave Mary to St. John as his spiritual 
mother, No greater union of hearts can be imagined than that which exists 
between mother and child. But note the moment which Christ chose to 
effect this union. It was at the moment when Mary’s heart was so closely 
united with His own sacrificial Heart that it can be said in the strict language 
of theology that with Him, and entirely dependent on Him, she redeemed 
the world. At that moment so close was her union and sympathy with 
Christ that His anguish and sufferings—the sacrificial dispositions of His 
Sacred Heart—entered hers more fully than that of any other creature. On 
Calvary, Christ was the Redeemer of the Five Wounds but Mary was the 
Co-Reedemer of the Seven Swords. It was precisely in these circumstances 
that St. John was privileged to become the spiritual child of Mary. In such 
circumstances he fearned from the Immaculate Heart of Mary the meaning 
of the Sacrifice of Calvary. At that moment he went to the Heart of Jesus 
through the heart of Mary. 

Tradition has painted for us a beautiful picture—St. John celebrating 
Mass in the presence of Mary and giving her Holy Communion. The Mass 
is the Sacrifice which sacramentally renews Calvary. Of all consecrated 
ptiests St. John understood best the meaning of Calvary. Consequently 
more deeply than all others he entered into the spirit of the sacrifice he was 
now offering up in the name of Christ. Yet from Mary who assisted at his 
Mass St. John had still much to learn. Her appreciation of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, and of the Mass which renews it, remains unequalled. Mary was 
not indeed a priest in the strict sense of the word because she had not 
received the Sacrament of Orders. Yet, as M. Olier beautifully reminds us, 
she immeasurably outstripped all priests in the SPIRIT of that sacred office, 
which is a union of heart with Christ the Redeemer in His Sacrificial Passion 
and Death. 

And St. John gave Mary Holy Communion, the inseparable fruit of the 
Mass. How deeply Mary realized that the Holy Communion she received 
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into her heart was the very victim which had been offered up in Sacrifice, 
And how often we fail in this aspect of Eucharistic devotion. In this matter 
the attitude of many Catholics may be compared to small children in the 
family circle. These children take for granted the bread that kind and loving 
parents provide for them day after day. But sometimes they grow up to 
find that the procuring of that bread was a daily miracle. Father and mother 
had sacrificed themselves almost to the breaking of their hearts in an heroic 
effort to save the family from starvation. With this knowledge comes an 
altogether new appreciation of the bread they hitherto valued so lightly. 
There is born in them a deeper penetration of the love of the hearts that 
sustained such hard toil with unwavering courage. 

Our attitude towards the Bread of Life will remain that of little children 
who fail to grasp its true meaning and worth until we learn to appreciate it 
as the fruit and embodiment of Christ’s Passion and Death. For this 
reason in the symbolism and prayers of the liturgy the Church is careful at 
every turn to remind us that the Christ we receive in Holy Communion is 
the Christus Passus—the Victim of Calvary. Ordinarily she admits the 
faithful to the Sacred Banquet after the celebrant’s communion, during the 
moments immediately following the sacramental renewal and integration of 
the Passion and Death of Christ. This is to impress on their minds all the 
more forcibly the practical lessons that Holy Communion still comes to the 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body through the Sacrifice of the Head. 

The thought of the Passion is recalled also when Holy Communion is 
distributed at othertimes. On such occasions the priest recites the following 
prayer: “O sacrum convivium in quo Christus sumitur; recolitur memoria 
passionis eius; mens impletur gratia, et futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur.” 

Side by side with the homogeneous development of Catholic dogma 
goes a like development of Catholic devotion. A famili&r instance of such 
development is the Eucharistic devotion of Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. Here once again the Church is watchful lest the faithful should 
incline to separate such a devotion from the centre of Eucharistic piety. 
Such is the significance of the prayer: “Deus qui nobis sub Sacramento 
mirabili passionis tuae memoriam reliquisti: tribue quaesumus ita nos cor- 
poris et sanguinis tui sacra mysteria venerari; ut redemptionis tuae fructum 
in nobis jugiter sentiamus.” Always and everywhere then, in her symbolism 
and liturgy, the Church impresses on us the teaching which St. Thomas, 
with characteristic precision and force, pressed into this crisp sentence: 
“The Eucharist is the perfect Sacrament of the Lord’s Passion inasmuch as 
it contains the very Christ Himself who suffered.” II]a., Q73., a.5 ad. 2. 

' In a painting of rare attractiveness Franz Miiller had depicted Maty 
receiving the Bread of Life from the Beloved Disciple. The face of the 
Virgin is an inspiring message of devotion, recollection and love. Yet it 
conveys but faintly the deep realization in Mary’s heart of what it cost her 
Son to give Himself to us as the Food of our Souls. The priest who stands 
before her—the Apostle of divine intimacy—never grasped, as she did, the 
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truth St. Paul so beautifully expressed. “For as often as you shall eat of this 
bread and drink the chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord until He 
come” (I Cor. xi, 26). Behind the white Host, the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary beheld the crimsoned Cross. 

The light of faith shines more dimly in our souls than in that of Mary. 
For us there is a straining of effort to see the crimsoned Cross behind the 
white Host. The aid of “Composition of Place’, too, came much more 
easily to Mary and St. John. They were privileged to stand beneath the 
Cross while the “Sacrificium Cruentum” was offered up. How vividly 
these difficulties are borne in on us when we meditate on the words of the 
hymn of Aquinas: 

“In cruce latebat sola deitas 
At hic latet simul et humanitas.” 


Mary and St. John have, however, a lesson to teach us, which consoles us in 
these very difficulties and to an extent removes them. They show us that 
the Cross of Calvary appears in a manner realistically in the life of every 
christian. That Cross embraced in a spirit of faith will lead us to an ever 
deeper penetration of the sacrifice which renews Calvary. Let us turn to 
meditate on this important lesson. 


Mary and St. John teach us love of the Mass through the interior Cross—the Martyr- 
dom of the heart 

One day as He was going up to Jerusalem Our Saviour renewed the 
prediction of His Crucifixion. He wished to impress once again the thought 
of it—and the lessons it conveyed—on the heart of the beloved disciple and 
his brother. At that very moment the mother of John and James appeared 
and said to Jesus: “Say that these my two sons may sit the one on thy right 
hand and the other on thy left in thy kingdom.” But Jesus replied to her: 
“You know not what you ask.” Then turning to John and his brother He 
asked this question: “Can you drink of the Chalice that I shall drink 2” 
And they answered: “We can.” 

At first sight this seems one of the strangest questions in the Gospel. 
The Cross appears to have fallen less heavily on St. John than on any other 
member of the college of Apostles. Alone among them, it is a striking fact 
that he did not lay down his life in the agony of physical martyrdom. Why 
then the insistent question of the Master? Stranger still, Mary who is 
honoured by the Church as Queen of Martyrs did not suffer death by 
physical violence. 

Here we must pause to study one of the most important lessons which 
Christ has taught on the dispositions which every truly Christian soul must 
bring to the Sacrifice of the Mass. Mary and St. John were led by Christ, 
not through the martyrdom of the flesh, but through the Martyrdom of the 
heart, to an understanding of Calvary and of the Mass which sacramentally 
tenews Calvary. Physical martyrdom is the privilege of the chosen few 
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among Christ’s servants. But the martyrdom of the heart, interior crosses 
and trials, form the daily bread of all His followers. Mary and St. John 
suffered this martyrdom of the heart that they might be the guides, not of 
the chosen few, but of all those who are guided to the deepest meaning of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass only through the patient bearing of that daily cross 

which Christ has demanded of them. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is the centre and sun of the Christian religion, 
That religion is a religion of self-denial—of love of God to the contempt of 
self. Therefore the spirit of the Mass, which is its centre, enters only into 
hearts that have by lives of virtue been steeled to the love of God in the hard 
school of sacrifice. The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the renewal of the SACRI- 
FICE of Calvary. When we have said that, we have really said everything 
about the Mass. Only when we REALIZE that truth do we realize what 
the Mass means to us and what it demands of our hearts. Sacrifice, like love, 
calls for sacrifice in the heart that truly appreciates it. 

Christ as Head of the Mystical Body and Principal Priest of the Mass 
suffers now nomore. But He continues to suffer in His Mystical members— 
in the hearts of the christian faithful. To the unbloody offering and immo- 
lation of Himself which is renewed in the Mass, He wishes that we should 
unite the sacrifices, the crosses, and trials of our own sorely tried hearts. 

This spirit of sacrifice which Christ demands of every Christian who would 
really strive to understand the Sacrifice of the Mass is not something which 
is acquired all of a sudden. It comes only to those who bear daily, and bear 
patiently all the many burthens that the observance of His Law entails, 
Emphatically it is not found in those who have softened their hearts by lives 
of sin. It is found least of all in those who take little care to preserve 
unsullied the white robe of virginal innocence. For was not the true Spirit 
of the Mass found at its highest in the Immaculate Heart of the Virgin Mary 
and after her in the heart of the Virgin Apostle ? 

Ours is an age of ever increasing instruction on the Mass and its liturgy. 
All this is good and deserves enthusiastic encouragement. But it must 
always be borne in mind that instruction on the Mass is not an end in itself— 
it alone is not sufficient to ensure that we appreciate the Mass. Such instruc- 
tion is of value only in so far as it leads us to realize that the Mass is the 
Sacrifice which sacramentally renews the Passion and Death of Christ. 
And something more—that it calls for sacrifice, for self-denial and purity in 
our own hearts. Thus, following the inspiration of the Immaculate Heart of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Virginal heart of St. John, we shall contribute “to 
fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ” (Col. i, 24). 


RosBert CuLHANE, C.SS.R. 
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NE of the results of the cessation of hostilities has been the turning 
Or men’s minds towards the problems of peace and reconstruction 
which have been forced upon us by the events of the past six years, and 
by the whole unhappy story of human endeavour and failure in the social 
order during the period between the two Great Wars. In almost every 
sphere of human thought and activity, but especially in the former, Catholics 
have an immense contribution to make to the reconstruction and re-ordering 
of human life, not only because they are rooted in the right tradition, but 
because in the Catholic philosophy of life is the key to most of the agonizing 
problems which face mankind today. In the realm of political theory and 
in the history of political ideas there is a chance for great work to be done, 
and there is need for a big change of attitude on the part of Catholics. It is 
not that we need a much more critical spirit with regard to modern ten- 
dencies; if anything our literature, especially with reference to economics, 
has tended to catch something of the hysterical tone of pamphleteering, and 
has by that much become less convincing. We may perhaps need a bolder 
emphasis on the true origins of most of the evils of our day, an uncom- 
promising insistence, without respect for persons or an exaggerated pseudo- 
tenderness for non-Catholic feeling, that the roots of our trouble stretch 
back to the sixteenth century and the Reformation. Above all we need the 
convincing calmness which only sound, well-documented and disciplined 
historical work can give. Our historical work needs to be convincing as 
history before it can begin to be effective as apologetics. We need much 
more exact, documented and constructive criticism of the whole Liberal 
theory of Society, whose origin is in the Reformation and the Renaissance, 
whose outlook is completely naturalist, whose philosophy is the denial not 
only of the supernatural but of any restriction on human thought or action, 
the rejection of authority and all absolute values, whose triumph was the 
French Revolution and the nineteenth-century heresy of popular nationalism, 
and whose nemesis is the chaos and destruction, the uprooting and the 
demoralization—the very de-humanization—of modern Europe. Perhaps 
few of us, except the Pope, have the right to say “I told you so”, for most of 
us have, in many ways and often by default, acquiesced in the Liberal outlook 
on life. But all Catholics, and not least the clergy, have at the present time 
an obligation, in charity at least if not in justice, to point out unflinchingly 
to the world what is at the root of almost all its troubles—and where the 
true remedy for them lies. 

There has been in this country so far no adequate Catholic attempt to 
examine, to criticize and to condemn the Liberal heresy. Newman showed 
us what to do; Acton, who had the historical equipment, was, if anything, in 
the enemy’s camp; Belloc has sketched outlines on special points; Dawson 
has attempted a cultural survey not with complete success; Don Luigi 
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Sturzo’s great book on Church and State is an inspiring monument in the 
right vein; but we have no single book, historical in form, philosophical in 
spirit, Catholic in outlook, doing for European civilization what, for 
example, and from the opposite standpoint, has been done in the third 
volume of Fisher’s History of Europe, or even anything to compare with the 
work of M. Charles Seignobos. ‘The Catholic view of modern history and 
sociology is still going by default. 

Two recently published American books have tried to rectify this defect 
in our literature, with differing degrees of success. Mr. Kent’s book 
suffers from the defect of much American scholarship which seems to 
confuse obscurity of style with depth of thought, and forces the long word 
to serve when the short would do.!_ If his book is too strident in tone, and 
lacking the solidity of able synthesis, the author has nevertheless succeeded 
in writing in a somewhat dramatized form a telling indictment of the whole 
naturalist conception of life and society. By taking at random a series of 
extracts from American non-Catholic textbooks of European history, he is 
able to show that these historians of the modern world cannot even pass a 
sound judgement on the facts they present, but live in a dream world of un- 
realism, fascinated by the vision round the corner which never appears, 
hypnotized by the illusion of progress—a progress whose best effort, in the 
end, is to reach forward to the windy achievement of “global consciousness”, 
and which in one World War saw over eight million men killed and more 
than nine million permanently crippled; while in the Second World War the 
immensity of the holocaust is almost too frightening for estimation. These 
non-Catholic historians appreciate what the mediaeval world possessed, the 
unity and stability of the Catholic culture; they realize that this was sundered 
at the Reformation, but they fail completely to see that unity and peace— 
“the unity of spirit in the bond of peace”—can be achieved not by madly 
rushing down the same road of disunion, but by retracing step, by turning 
back to the point where unity was first severed. 

To many it may seem a far cry from Luther to Hitler, but very striking 
in Mr. Kent’s book is a comparison of extracts from the declarations of these 
two demagogues of the German people, and the author’s contention that 
fundamentally they speak with the same voice. The extracts certainly 
strongly support the thesis. 

The Church and the Liberal Society is a book of very different calibre, and 
one which should be widely read in this country.? It is a historical com- 
mentary on the rise of modern Western civilization from the sixteenth 
century to our own times, fully documented, based on wide reading, mostly 
of secondary sources, ably planned and constructed, apart from one omission 
of some importance. 


1 The Bond of Peace. By Michael Kent. Crown 8vo. pp. vi+-186. (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. $2.00. 


) 
2 The Church and the Liberal Society. By Emmet John Hughes. Demy 8vo. pp. xv+310. 
(Princeton University Press. $3.00.) 
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In the first part, entitled “The Genesis of the Liberal Society”, Mr. 
Hughes, starting with a very brief survey of the fundamentals of Western 
Catholic civilization, shows how the corrosive forces of the Renaissance 
and the explosion of the Reformation broke that unity in three fields of 
human activity—in economic theory and practice, in political doctrine and 
in religious belief. “In this fashion the Protestant movement necessarily 
both reflected and reinforced the other great forces of its time, political, 
economic and intellectual—cradling nascent nationalism in the doctrine of 
the priority of temporal over spiritual power; endowing economic aspira- 
tions of the bourgeoisie with a spiritual benediction; and nourishing through 
the entire religious revolt an assertive, self-confident individualism which 
ultimately was to emancipate the business of daily life from the strict domain 
of ethical principles enforced by the Church. The Reformation, in short, 
represented the battle of nationalism, capitalism and individualism carried 
into the religious arena.” 

Under the guidance of Professor Tawney, whose astringent style contrasts 
sharply with the author’s somewhat loose wordiness, Mr. Hughes draws a 
convincing picture of the gradual political and religious sanctioning of 
Greed as a social virtue—the growth unhampered of the Acquisitive Society. 
In the realm of politics he shows how the destruction of the Church as the 
institutional arbiter in human affairs opened the way for the aggrandizement, 
the glorification, 4nd even the deification of the State. In an age of red 
brutality, of graft and greed, more terrible because more widespread than 
the evils of the so-called Dark Ages which non-Catholics so readily contemn, 
the only effective check on human passion was withdrawn. The Church 
was trampled on and gagged, and in desperation men were forced to turn 
for protection to the State. “The whole was an unparalleled pageant of 
hate and brutality, too sustained and all-pervasive to admit of adequate 
symbolic representation in even such a work as Diirer’s Melancholia. ‘There 
were Charles of France leading his armies across the Alps in the first tragic 
episode to mark Italy as the cockpit of Europe; the Hapsburg emperor 
sacking Rome with a finesse that would have put the barbari to shame; 
Suleiman’s Turks surging across the plains of Hungary past Mohacs, till 
they were hammering at the very gates of Venice (sic). Metz, Toul and 
Verdun for the first time stepped forth as symbols of Europe’s national 
hates. The Spanish ring of war stretched from distant Lepanto; through 
Portugal and the Netherlands, where Alva’s legions performed their bidden 
duties to the solemn rocks of the Scottish shores, where the great Armada 
was broken and died. All the while religious wars fastened Germany to 
the rack for a century, hurled the Moors from Spain back across the Strait, 
and converted France into a nation of pious, murdering men. Even on 
the seas, humanity fared no better: the work of Barbarossa’s pirates was 
matched by the only slightly more refined activities of men like Drake and 
Hawkins. ... To depose this tyranny of anarchy, men unwittingly 
walked in the ways exalted by Machiavelli. They turned to the state, the 
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several central powers, in a desperate effort to secure a semblance of order 
and stabilty.” 

The rejection of institutional religion with any effective voice in politics 
or economics paved the way for Deism and Naturalism, for the reduction of 
God to the level of 2 geometrical proposition and of truth to a method of 
mathematics. Mr. Hughes examines this naturalism at considerable length 
in one of the best parts of his book, assessing the influence of: Descartes, 
Locke, Hume, Voltaire and the self-styled philosophes of eighteenth-century 
France. He puts their work in its true light, not as an “emancipation” of 
philosophy and political science from theology or the “bondage of the 
Church”, but as the beginning of a twofold disintegration: in the first 
place of society, which lost its solid basis in the mistiness of so-called 
“natural rights” with no contingent basis in the fulfilment of social obliga- 
tions; and, in the second place, the loss of even the just conception of man 
himself. The era of naturalism heralds the era of the Absolute Individual, 
opens the door to the inhumanity of Utilitarianism, and means in practice 
the birth of Atheistic Man. Here is the true root of all our modern 
calamities. 

The last two chapters of this book are espécially valuable. In “Liberal- 
ism: An Autopsy”, Mr. Hughes surveys the errors of the Liberal conception 
of society, and emphasizes its inevitable issue in some form or other of 
totalitarianism, not necessarily just “Fascism” as he labels it, for all totali- 
tarianism “ultimately rests on a freedom from self-confining ethical absolutes 
which the Liberal faith had proclaimed centuries before”. The conse- 
quences of thus making man a law unto himself were pointed out to the 
world by Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical on Human Liberty in 1888. He 
foretold then what we have in this generation seen to come to pass: that 
such a doctrine of man could lead to one of two alternatives—to tyranny 
based on force or to the anarchy of unending revolution. The great weak- 
ness of Mr. Hughes’s treatment of his subject is his omission of any adquate 
account of the Papal condemnations of naturalism and liberalism. 

In “The Faith of Democracy” Mr. Hughes sums ‘up the essential con- 
ditions for the re-establishment of a true social order. There must be an 
effective re-assertion of spiritual values, and the acceptance of human 
dependence on God. The “dignity of Man” and the “Natural Law” are 
no more than empty phrases if there is no basis to the dignity and no Law- 
giver for the law. There must be a clear distinction of social ends and 
social means, the recognition that institutions are for the service of man, 
and not man for the service of institutions. There must be the re-affirmation 
of both man’s moral freedom and his social nature. And there must be 
above all the recognition that man is a religious animal. St. Thomas, of 
course, put it all ina nutshell. “Homo non ordinatur ad communitatem politicam 
secundum se totum... . Sed totum quod homo est, et quod potest et quod habtt, 
ordinandum est ad Deum.” 

We have a great duty today to proclaim and broadcast this teaching. 
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The evils of Liberalism, of naturalism, of exaggerated nationalism, of 
statolatry, the abuse of power, and economic greed have been condemned 
again and again by the Popes of the last two hundred years. Neglect of 
these condemnations has led the world to its present sorry pass. Perhaps 
the very immensity of the evils they face and the breakdown of the whole 
Liberal philosophy will make men more ready than they have yet been since 
the Reformation to listen to the voice of the Church. Perhaps we may see 
the time when men will understand the full implication of the Syllabus of 
1864, and will not think Pope Leo XIII the only enlightened Pontiff of the 
nineteenth century, Perhaps we shall yet see them praising the true wisdom 
and wise prevision of Pope Pius IX, who gathered together the criticisms 
and condemnations of earlier Popes and dealt the death-blow to Liberalism. 
Perhaps; but so much depends on what we do about it. 
ANDREW BEck, A.A. 


THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


XII. ST. ISIDORE OF SEVILLE AND 
ST. BEDE THE VENERABLE 


- his vision of Paradise Dante places St. Bede next to St. Isidore of 
Seville: 


Vedi oltre fammeggiar |’ardente spiro 
D'Isidoro, di Beda... . 


(See yonder flaming the glowing spirit 
of Isidore, of Bede. . . .) 


In this he accurately reflects his age, for the men of the Middle Ages 
not only admired these two great Doctors of Western Europe, but they 
admired them in conjunction: and they are rightly so considered, for St. 
Bede’s indebtedness to St. Isidore is a point which has been remarked 
by all students of the works of the illustrious Benedictine of Jarrow.’ It 
will be remembered that on his deathbed Bede was engaged in putting 
the finishing touches to a commentary on St. John, and in commenting 
and translating into Anglo-Saxon passages from St. Isidore’s writings— 
in nostram linguam ad utilitatem ecclesiae Dei convertit, et de libris Isidori episcopi 
excerptiones quasdam.* \n many other ways St. Bede showed his grateful 
admiration for the works of St. Isidore, especially when writing on points 
of chronology and geography. Indeed, the encyclopedic character of 


1See especially Plummet’s edition of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum 
T. prior, Introduction, pp. xxxvii, xli, lv, lxxv, xc, xcix, xlxii. 
® De Obitu Bedae, Plummer, op. cit., Introduction, Appendix II, p. xlxii. 
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Bede’s scholarship can be traced largely to the influence of the great 
Spaniard. Not without good reason, therefore, do we propose this month 
to make these two Doctors of the Church the subject of one article. 


1. St. Isidore—St. Isidore’s imposing figure looms very large in both 
the ecclesiastical and the civil history of Spain during the first half of the 
seventh century. He, with his elder brothers St. Leander and St. Fulgentius 
and his sister St. Florentina, represents the fine flower of the Byzantine- 
Roman elements of the Iberian population after the Peninsula had been 
conquered by the Visigoths. Even in his own life-time Isidore was acknow- 
ledged to be the leading scholar of his age and the restorer of learning in 
Western Europe. “The authority which he exercised throughout the 
Church, in the early Middle Ages,” writes Cardinal Schuster,! “is beyond 
dispute, for the Venerable Bede and other writers of the Carolingian era 
are in great measure indebted to him for their ecclesiastical learning.” 

The chronology of his life is not completely established. Here we 
give a table of approximate dates: 


c. 5§60—Born at Cartagena. A younger brother of SS. Leander, Fulgentius and 
Florentina. 


—Educated at the episcopal school of Seville, where his brother the Archbishop 


St. Leander was the headmaster. Isidore becomes proficient in Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew. 


589—May. Conversion of the Visigoths from Arianism, chiefly through the agency 
of St. Leander. 
¢. 600—Death of St. Leander, whom St. Isidore succeeds as Archbishop. 
619—Synod of Seville, held under the Saint’s presidency. 
633—December. Fourth National Council of Toledo, at which he presides. 
636—4 April. The Saint dies at Seville. 
—Declared Doctor of the Church by Pope Benedict XIV (1740-58). 


It is beyond our purpose to attempt to assess here the importance 
of St. Isidore’s literary work. Suffice it to mention that through his 
Etymologie—we should call it now an Encyclopaedia de omni re scibili—the 
Saint presented all the libraries of Western Europe with an indispensable 
work of up-to-date information. All the monasteries and cathedral schools 
secured one copy, and there are still extant some 950 manuscripts of the 
work, Besides this chef-d’ewre, St. Isidore wrote an imposing list of 
other books—biblical, . theological, liturgical, historical, grammatical, 
controversial. 

In the Roman Breviary St. Isidore is represented by one single Homily 
—that for his own feast day, 4 April. It is an extract from the Saint’s 
liturgical work De Ecclesiasticis Officiis, which he wrote at the request of his 
brother St. Fulgentius, Bishop of Ecija (Astigi). The Homily, which con- 
tains a full programme of episcopal and priestly living, is perhaps the 
best of its kind in the Breviary. It is also representative of St. Isidore’s 
style—unadorned, and simple, but lucid, straight, crystal clear. We quote 
only the first lesson, but would recommend our readers, especially out 
ecclesiastical readers, to ponder at length over the whole discourse: 


“IT he Sacramentary, vol. 4, P- 93- 
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Qui in erudiendis atque instituendis 
ad virtutem populis praecrit, necesse est 
ut in omnibus sanctus sit, et in nullo 
reptehensibilis habeatur. Qui enim 
alium de peccatis arguit, ipse a peccato 
debet esse alienus. Nam qua fronte 
subjectos arguere poterit cum illi statim 
possit correctus ingerere: Ante doce te 
quae recta sunt? Primitus quippe seme- 
tipsum cortigere debet, qui alios ad bene 
vivendum admonetre studet: ita ut in 
omnibus semetipsum formam vivendi 
pracbeat cunctosque ad bonum opus 
et doctrina et opere provocet. Cui etiam 
scientia Scripturarum necessaria est: 
quia si episcopi tantum sancta sit vita, 
sibi soli prodest, sic vivens. Porro si 
et doctrina et sermone fuerit eruditus, 
potest caeteros quoque instruere, et 
docere suos et adversarios repercutere, 

i nisi refutati fuerint atque convicti, 
Bile possunt simplicium corda pervert- 
tere, 


Whosoever is set over the people to 
teach and train them in virtue, it behoves 
him in all things to be holy and in 
nothing to be held blameworthy. For ‘ 
he who rebukes another for sin should 
himself be a stranger to it. For with 
what face can he rebuke those under 
him, when he who has been corrected 
can retort immediately: First teach 
yourself to do'right? Therefore, he who 
sets himself to teach others how to live 
a good life, ought first to correct him- 
self, so that in all things he may himself 
set an example of a good life, and so 
persuade others to good works both by 
his teaching and deeds. He should also 
be learned in the Scriptures: for, if the 
life of a bishop is merely a holy one, to 
live thus is profitable to himself alone. 
But if he is also learned in teaching and 
discourse, he is able to instruct all, that 
is, both to teach those who belong to 
him and to worst his opponents; for 
unless these be refuted, they will find no 
difficulty in perverting the hearts of the 
simple. 


The Saint next gives a detailed description of true priestly behaviour. 
It is a very complete and exalted programme: a perfect combination of 
supernatural wisdom and human common sense. For example, as to the 


way of administering correction:1 


++. unumquemque admonens diversa 
exhortatione, juxta professionem, mo- 
tumque qualitatem: scilicet ut praenoscat 
quid, cui, quando vel quomodo proferat. 


. . » he should admonish all, adapting 
his exhortation to each one’s profession 
and way of life: that is to say, he must 
know what, to whom, when and how to 
speak. 


No wonder that, trained in the principles of the great Archbishop of 
Seville, the Spanish Church of that period was ruled by such churchmen 
as St. Helladius (d. 633), St. Eugene (d. 657), St. Ildephonsus (d. 667) and 
St. Julian (d. 690), Archbishops of Toledo; St. Braulio (d. 646) of Sara- 
gossa; St. Severus (d. 633) of Barcelona; St. Fructuosus (d. 665) of Dumium; 
besides St. Isidore’s own brother, St. Fulgentius (d. ¢. 630) of Ecija, for 
whom this work was written. 


2. St. Bede the Venerable—For a Benedictine monk it is always a delight 
to write on St. Bede. Somehow one seems to find it so easy to picture 
the Saint in his cell between the choir hours, occupied in reading the Bible, 
teaching the young students of the abbey, writing history and hagiography, 
and turning the patristic catene into consecutive biblical commentaries and 
homilies. Most Benedictines have been doing these same things for four- 
teen centuries. At the end of his Ecclesiastical History of the English People, 





“1 Feast of St. Isidore, 4 April. ‘Lesson 8. 
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St. Bede himself gives us a description of his peaceful life-long round of 











same | 
prayer and work: duces 
; the Fz 
From that time (the age of seven) I have spent the whole of my life within thy examy 
monastery (of Wearmouth and Jarrow), devoting all my efforts to the study of the Scrip. f 
tures, and amid the observance of monastic discipline and the daily charge of singing 
in the Church, it has been ever my delight to learn and teach and write. ; In "i 
tia ver 
Very aptly the lessons of the old Benedictine Breviary condensed St.) Sim 
Bede’s account into that famous line: Semper legit, semper scripsit, semper} semina 
docuit, semper oravit. doctri 
The following short table gives the main dates of his life: sates 
coe 
673—Born at Jarrow. 4 vos 
680—Became a monk. propt 
692—Ordained Deacon. rorem 
703—Ordained Priest. Eccle: 
731—Wrote the list of his books. sustin 
735—Died at Jarrow. 
St. Bede must have been of a very lovable disposition. This is evident 
from the charming account of the Saint’s death, written by one of his} 








disciples. His own writings are characterized by moderation, gentleness 
and breadth of view, together with painstaking diligence and love of 
accuracy. English Catholics have ever been proud of this pioneer scholar, 
so very representative of the best traits of the race. Bede’s fame soon 
spread throughout the Continent, in the wake of the English Apostles 
of the eighth century, especially of St. Boniface and Alcuin. The Fathers | 























































of the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle of 835 call him Venerabilis et modernis tem- D 
poribus Doctor Admirabilis Beda. 1n 1899 Pope Leo XIII proclaimed him de ‘ 
Doctor of the universal Church. a 
For many centuries Bede, though only a priest, not a Bishop, shared } Sig: 
with St. Jerome the distinction of having his homilies read in the Divine | t: 
Office. We are told that this was already done while he was still alive. } 4 
At the present day no less than fifteen passages from Bede’s works ate } cup 
to be found in the Roman Breviary.1 Thirteen of these passages are taken | nor 
from the Saint’s commentaries on the Gospels;? and only two from his | alic 
sermon on St. Benedict, or Benet, Biscop, the founder of Bede’s own SP 
abbey of Wearmouth and Jarrow.’ atg 
As most of the Breviary Homilies from St. Bede come from his Gospel } ore 
commentaries, a word will not be out of place on the Saint’s method of } ita 
composing those commentaries. He himself tells us, when giving the vit 
short account of his life mentioned above, that he gathered his material } yj, 
“either out of the works of the venerable Fathers or in conformity with 
their meaning and interpretation”. This is the reason why, when reading 
his homilies, we not infrequently get the impression that we have read the 8 
1 Actually the number of extracts which occur in the Breviary under the name of St. 





Bede are twenty-one. But three—those for All Saints and the Octave—do not seem to 
be his, and three others are repetitions. 

2 See PL... :T. 92: 

8 When Paul the Deacon, monk of Monte Cassino, collected St. Bede’s Homilies, he 
substituted for this sermon one in honour of St, Benedict the Great. 
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same sentences elsewhere. The impression is correct. Bede often intro- 
duces into his writings phrases which he has met with in the writing of 
the Fathers, especially in those of the four great Latin Fathers. Take, for 


example, St. Bede’s commentary on the Gospel, [os estis sal terrae:* 


In terra humana natura, in sale sapien- 
tia verbis significatur. Salis enim natura 
terra efficitur infructuosa. Unde quas- 
dam utbes legimus victorum ira sale 
seminatas. .Et hoc convenit apostolicae 
doctrinae, ut sale sapientiae compescat 
in terra humanae carnis luxum saeculi 
aut foeditatem vitiorum germinate. Quod 
si sal evanuerit, in quo salietur? Id est, 
si Vos, per quos condiendi sunt populi, 
ptopter metum persecutionum, aut ter- 
rorem, amiseritis regna caelorum, extra 
Ecclesiam positi inimicorum opprobia 
sustinetis non dubium. . . . 


St. Jerome :* 


Certe legimus in Scripturis urbes 
quasdam ira victorum sale seminatas. . . . 


S. Augustine :* 


Itaque, si sal infatuatum fuerit, in quo 
salietur? Id est, si vos, per quos con- 
diendi sunt quodammodo populi, metu 
persecutionum temporalium amiseritis 
regna caelorum qui erunt homines, per 
quos a vobis error auferatur, cum vos 
elegerit Deus, per quos errorem auferat 
ceterorum?... 


But even in his borrowings St. Bede can be quite original, bringing in 
new points full or refreshing common sense. He is ever looking for the 
historical, rather than the allegorical, interpretation; and often, too, he 
will imitate St. Gregory the Great, one of his favourite authors, and expand 


on the moral import of the miracles and other works of Christ. 


instance :4 


Daemoniacum hunc, quem descendens 
de monte Dominus sanavit, Marcus 
quidem surdum mutumque, Matthaeus 
vero lunaticum fuisse commemorat. 
Significat autem eos de quibus scriptum 
est: Stultus ut luna mutatur. Qui num- 
quam in eodem statu permanentes, nunc 
ad haec, nunc ad illa vitia mutati, cres- 
cunt atque decrescunt. Qui muti sunt, 
non confitendo fidem; surdi, nec ipsum 
aliquatenus vervitatis audiendo sermonem. 
Spumant autem cum stultitia tabescunt. 
Stultorum namque et languentium, 
atque hebetum est spumas salivarum ex 
ote dimittere. Strident dentibus cum 
iracundiae furore flammescunt; arescunt, 
cum otio torpente languescunt et nulla 
vittutis industria confortati enerviter 
vivunt. 


For 


According to Mark, this demoniac, 
whom the Lord cured when He came 
down from the mountain, was deaf 
and dumb, but Matthew calls him a 
lunatic. He typifies those of whom 
it is written: The fool changes like the 
moon. Such never remain in the same 
state, but change now to one vice now 
to another, their sins increasing and 
decreasing. They are dumb in not con- 
fessing the faith; in a measure deaf, in 
that they do not hear the word of truth. 
They foam at the mouth when they are 
consumed with folly. For it is the mark 
of madmen and imbeciles and simpletons 
that they dribble at the mouth. They 
gnash their teeth when they are set on 
fire with fury; they pine away when 
they languish with the torpor of sloth, 
and live useless lives, never being 
strengthened with the practice of virtue. 


He has a similar explanation for the Gospel, Erat Jesus ejiciens daemonium et 


illud erat mutum ® 





1 Feast of St. Bede, 27 May, Lesson ze 
* Feast of St. Jerome, 30 Sept., Lesson 7. 


3 Common of Doctors, Lesson 7. 


“Ember Wednesday of September, Lesson 1. 


5 Third Sunday in Lent, Lesson 7. 
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Daemoniacus iste apud Matthaeum 
non solus mutus sed et caecus fuisse 
narfratur: curatusque dicitur a Domino, 
ita ut loqueretur et videret. Tria ergo 
signa in uno homine perpetrata sunt: 
caecus videt, mutus loquitur, possessus 
a daemone liberatur. Quod et tunc 
quidem carnaliter factum est sed et 
quotidie completur in conversione cre- 
dentium: ut expulso primum daemone, 
fidei lumen aspiciant; deinde ad laudes 
Dei tacentia prius ora laxentur. 


Quae impossibilia sunt apud homines, 
possibilia sunt apud Deum. Ecce enim 
camelus, deposita gibbi sarcina, per 
foramen acus transit, hoc est, dives et 
publicanus, relicto onere divitiarum, 
contempto censu fraudum, angustam 
portam arctamque viam, quae ad vitam 
ducit, ascendit. 


Zacheus climbs up into the sycamore tree which stands for the tree 


of the Cross :? 


Sicut caecus turbarum voces magis 
ac magis clamando devicit: ita pusillus 
necesse est turbae nocentis obstaculum 
altiora petendo transcendat, terrena relin- 
quat, arborem ctucis ascendat. Syco- 
motus namque (quae est arbor foliis 
moro similis, sed altitudine praestans, 
unde et a Latinis celsa nuncupatur), 
ficus fatua dicitur. Et eadem Dominica 
crux, quae ctedentes alit ut ficus, ab 
incredulis irridetur ut fatua. 


THE CLERGY REVIEW 


A still better example of the Saint’s method is afforded by his comments 
on the Gospel of the Dedication of Churches. 
upon to represent all sorts of vices and of virtues. 
climbing the tree to see Our Lord had already suggested to St. Ambrose, 

St. Augustine and others, most ingenious thoughts. 
them all and adds to the picture further embellishments of his own:! 





Our Lord catches sight of Zacheus in the tree, and this suggests the 
following beautiful and deeply theological ideas :* 


This demoniac was, according to 
Matthew, not only dumb, but blind also; 
and he was cured by the Lord, we ar 
told, so that he both spoke and sav, 
Three miracles, therefore, were wrought 
upon this one man: blind, he saw; 
dumb, he spoke; possessed, he wa 
freed from the devil, What was done § 
thus according to the flesh, is accom. 
plished daily in the conversion of 
believers: in the first place the devil is 
driven out and they behold the light of 
faith: then their mouths, that before 
wete dumb, are set free to sing the 
praises of God. 






































































Good Zacheus is called 
His stature and his 











St. Bede gathers 







Things that are impossible with men | 
are possible with God. For behold now 
the camel, putting off the burdensome 
hump, passes through the needle’s eye: 
that is to say, this rich man, a publican, 
casting away the burden of his riches and 
despising his dishonest gains, has passed 
through the narrow gate and the straight 
way that leads to life. 























Even as the blind man overcame the 
voices of the multitude by crying out 
yet more and more, so this little man 
had to raise himself above the ill-disposed 
crowd that obstructed him, by seeking a 
higher place: he had to give up earthly 
things; he had to climb the tree of the 
Cross. Now, the sycamore (which is a 
tree with leaves that resemble those of 
the mulberry, though it is of greater 
height, whence it is called by the Latins 
the lofty tree) is called the foolish fig- 
tree. Even so the Cross of the Lord, 
which to those who believe is fruitful 
as a fig-tree, is Storned as foolish by 
unbelievers. 





1 Fifth Day within the Octave of the Dedication, Lesson 7. 
3 Sixth Day within the Octave of the Dedication, Lessons 7 and 8. 


2 Tb, Lesson 9. 
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Suspiciens vidit illum. . . . Videre Looking up He saw him... . To be 
enim Dei, eligere vel amare est. . . . Vidit seen by God is to be chosen or loved 
ergo Jesus videntem se, quia elegit by Him. ... Jesus, then, looked at the 
eligentem se, et amavit amantem. man who was looking at Him; thus He 


chose him by whom, He Himself was 
chosen, and He loved him by whom He 
Himself was loved. 


And so it came about that Zacheus succeeded in making such perfect 
contact with Our Lord, that he at once achieved perfection:* 


Ac sic et ipse, quia sibi nil retinuit, Thus it may be said of him also, since 
omnia sua dispergit, dat pauperibus, he has kept nothing for himself: he has 
justitia ejus manet in saeculum saeculli. distributed all his goods and given them 
Et haec est sapiens illa stultitia quam to the poor; his justice endures for ever 
de sycomoro publicanus quasi fructum and ever. This is the wise folly which 
vitae legerat. the publican gathered as life-giving fruit 


from the sycamore tree. 


The following is another example of St. Bede’s moral commentary. He 


| explains the meaning of Fermentum Phariseorum, the leaven of the Pharisees, 


in this way:? 


Sicut modicum fermentum totam As a little leven corrupts the whole 
farinae, cui injicitur, massam corrumpit, lump into which it is thrown and soon 
universamque mox conspersionem suo spreads its own savour over all: even so 
sapore commaculat, sic nimirum simu- hypocrisy, when once it has tainted the 
latio, cujus semel animum imbuerit, tota soul, quickly deprives it of all sincerity 
virtutum sinceritate et veritate fraudabit. and truth. This, then, is the meaning: 
Est ergo sensus: Attendite ne aemu- Take heed lest ye become like the 
lemini simulatores, quia veniet profecto hypocrites: for the time will certainly 
tempus, in quo et vestra virtus omnibus, come, when your virtue and their 
et eorum reveletur hypocrisis. hypocrisy will be made manifest to all. 


St. Bede’s dominant characteristic in his practical exegesis of the Sacred 
text is moderation. Seldom, or never, will he force the words of the Gospel 
by some far-fetched interpretation. Take, for example, his commentary 
on, Vendite quae possidetis, of St. Luke (xii, 33):9 


Ubi non hoc praeceptum esse putan- We must not think that it is here 
dum est, ut nil pecuniae reservetur a imposed as a precept that the Saints may 
sanctis vel suis scilicet vel pauperum never possess money, either for their 
usibus suggerendae: cum et ipse Do- own use, or for the help of the poor. 
minus, cui ministrabant Angeli, tamen Indeed, we read that the Lord Himself, 
ad informandam Ecclesiam suam loculos to whom angels ministered, did, as an 
habuisse legatur, et a fidelibus oblata example to His Church, possess a purse, 
conservans, et suorum necessitatibus in which He kept the alms of the Faith- 
aliisque indigentibus tribuens: sed ne ful, to relieve therewith the needs of 
Deo propter ista serviatur, et ob ino- His disciples and other poor persons. 
piae timorem deseratur. But we are warned not to serve the Lord 


for gain, nor to forsake the works of 
justice through dread of poverty. 


1 Seventh ; within the Octave of the Dedication, Lesson 9. 
* Common of Many Martyrs, fertio Joco, Lesson 7. 
%Common of Confessors not Pontiffs, secundo loco, Lesson 9. 
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This is how the Saint comments on the Centuplum accipiet' 


Verum his cum timore et pavore debito 
paulisper commemoratis, ad laetissima 
potius Domini et, Salvatoris nostri pro- 
missa convertamus auditum. Videamus 
quae tantae gratia pietatis: non aeternae 
tatummodo vitae proemia suis sequacibus 
sed et praesentis munera_pollicetur 
eximia. . . . Qui enim terrenis affectibus 
sive possessionibus pro Christi dis- 
cipulatu renuntiaverit, quo plus in ejus 
amorem profecerit eo plures inveniet, 
qui se interno suscipere affectu et suis 
gaudeant sustentare substantiis. 


After having with due fear and trem. 
bling pondered awhile on these thing, 
let us turn our attention rather to th 
joys which Our Lord and Saviour hy 
promised. Let us see what, in Hi 
great mercy, He offers to such as follow 
Him: not only the prize of eternal life, 
but rich rewards also even in this present 
life. . . . For he that shall leave earthly 
ties and possessions to become Christ's 
disciple, the further he advances in the 
love of Christ, the more friends shall he 
find who will gladly receive him with 
heartfelt affection and minister to him of 
their substance. 


There is another characteristic of St. Bede’s exegesis which is almost 
exclusively his and which is well worth mentioning. Whenever possible 
he proves his statements with some fact from Church history. A good 
example of this is to be found in the Saint’s Homily for the feast of St, 
Gregory the Wonder-Worker (17 November). 

This humble Northumbrian monk has one unique distinction which 
must be to him an eternal solace: he is the Church’s Homilist for the Feasts 
of Our Lady. His words on the Gospel, Ex‘ollens vocem, are so very familiar 
that they need no repetition. The concluding sentence haunts the memory 


on account of its sheer beauty:? 


Eadem Dei Genitrix et inde quidem 
beata, quia Verbi incarnandi ministra 
facta est temporalis, sed inde multo 
beatior, quia ejusdem semper amandi 
custos manebat aeterna. 


For the Mother of God was blessed 
indeed, in that She gave flesh to the 
Word of God in time, but still mor 
blessed, in that She ever keeps that 
same Word in her love throughout 
eternity. 


In the latest Office added to the English Proprium, namely, that for 
the Feast of SS. John Fisher and Thomas More, St. Bede has very fittingly 
been selected to supply the Homily. How well the Saint’s words apply 
to the case of the two great Martyrs:3 


Nitebantur persecutores impii capere 
pios Christi confessores de manu ejus, 
quando vel eos ad negandam fidem 
tormentis cogebant, ut animas eorum 
alienas redderent a Christo. . . . Sed nemo 
rapiebat eas de manu ejus . . . quia et 
certantes ut vincant adjuvat, ut perpetuo 
regnent coronat, et eisdem etiam carnem 


Those wicked persecutors were try- 
ing to snatch Christ’s faithful confesson 
from His hand when by torture they 
made every effort to force those same 
confessors to deny Christ’s faith and thus 
sever their souls from Christ’s service, 
. - « But no one succeeded in snatching 
those souls from His grasp . . . since He 


in qua certaverunt, immortalem suo 


Himself helped them to win through 
tempore reddet. 


to victory, crowning them for an ever 
lasting reign and, at His appointed 
time, restoring to them in immortality 
that very flesh wherewith they fought. 
Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


1 Common of Abbots, Zertio /oco, Lesson 9. 
2 Common of the Feasts of Our Lady, Lesson 9. 
8 Feast of St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More, 9 July, Lessons 7 and 8. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


a death of Mr. T. B. H. Scott has deprived liturgical art in England 
of a notable personage. He was a convert and in his early years, as a 
> Catholic, was associated with that other outstanding convert architect, Father 
Benedict Williamson. The two may have drawn inspiration from the 
| same sources, or it may have been that each was influenced by the other’s 
work; for on either side there is an unmistakable similarity of character. 
This is not to suggest anything of the nature of copyism. In their designs 
each one is markedly original. That two converts, each following his 
own direction, should have developed their own individual styles splen- 
didly true to the traditions of Catholic art, in some phases exotic yet 
| thoroughly at home and well adapted to the needs of the Church in modern 
England, is a fact of greater significance than perhaps has been appreciated. 
To say that Mr. Scott’s work is basilican would not be an adequate 
| description; nevertheless the term does convey some idea as to his style. 
The outstanding feature of almost every one of his churches is the ciborium 
magnum, and in this his fine liturgical sense is admirably expressed: his 
ciborium is always so grand and majestically dignified and so splendidly 
proportioned that it immediately attracts the gaze of anyone who enters 
the church and directs his attention to the altar. He had similar apprecia- 
tion of the sacredness and importance of the baptistery. In his churches the 
baptistery, properly enclosed, is placed in a position of honour in keeping 
with its dignity as the object second only in sacredness to the altar itself. 
In this particular his patient solicitude has set an example to all who have 
a practical interest in church building: for how frequently do we find cheap 
and mean fonts poked away in dark unseemly corners as though they 
were things to be ashamed of, or set in miserable and undignified bap- 
tisteries, in quite presentable churches where obviously money has been 
lavished on less important accessories such as Stations, or mere luxuries 
such as gawdy statues of popular saints. Mr. Scott had a sympathetic 
understanding of good honest brick. To have produced as he did in 
this humble medium buildings having sober grace which placed them on a 
standing of honour in suburbs and country towns, so that they were at 
once distinguishable from back-street conventicles and the more preten- 
tious constructions of non-conformity, was not just cleverness; it was genius 
ofa kind. His churches were notably inexpensive, and an illustration of the 
principle that good taste is neither a matter of wealth nor inconsistent with 
sound economy. Two of his best works are the churches of St. Lawrence, 
Feltham, and St. Agnes, Cricklewood. 

Mr. Scott was one of the founders of the Guild of Catholic Artists and 
Craftsmen which, albeit in abeyance by reason of war conditions, still 
remains the only organization of the kind in this country established and 
authorized by ecclesiastical authority. The late Cardinal Bourne took 
great interest in the Guild, and in the peaceful pre-war years much excel- 
lent, if hidden, work of far-reaching influence was achieved, During 
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Mr. Scott’s presidency of the Guild, the Company of St. Joseph, a group 
which used to meet once a month in a Chelsea studio for specialized 
liturgical study in relation to the arts, of which also he was an active mem. 
ber, inaugurated a permanent exhibition of ecclesiastical work, mainly 
represented through the medium of photographs and designs, which was 
intended to be a depot for Catholic artists and an advisory bureau for clergy 
and other prospective patrons. The exhibition was opened by the late 


Archbishop Butt over a shop in the neighbourhood of Holborn. Only 


first-class productions approved by a committee of experts were admitted, 
At the time, about ten years ago, the idea was new and original, but more 
recently it had been borrowed in varying forms by others, both Catholic 
and Anglican. If the Company’s attempt did not attract the attention that 
it deserved it was partly because, with fine disregard of commercialism, the 


members did not sufficiently advertise it, and partly because the locality f 


was not favourable. With the coming of war it was considered advisable 
to discontinue with a hope of reviving with better prospects at a later 
date. Something of the kind is needed: it would undoubtedly lead to im. 
provement in our standard of liturgical art, and would encourage Catholic 
artists by giving them wider opportunities. It may be possible at no very 
distant date to begin again on a greater and more attractive scale. 

Last spring there appeared at the Leger Galleries, Old Bond Street, an 
exhibition which was advertised in terms full of promise. It was described 
as “Religious Paintings and Drawings. Exhibition organized by the 
Central Institute of Art and Design for A. R. Mowbray & Co., Limited”, 
Generous prizes to the total value of £1,050 were offered for the best five 
exhibits in specified classes. Great praise is due to the enterprising pro- 
mofers who are, of course, in no way responsible for the poorness of the 
show. On the whole the exhibition was not simply disappointing; it was 
depressing. One came away with a feeling that religious art in this country 
had fallen into a state of sickness nigh unto death. In the Foreword of the 
catalogue we were told that in pre-Reformation times the artist grew up 
in the atmosphere of the church and its service was his obvious and natural 
ouilet: this no doubt is true enough with proper qualifications. But what 


follows amounts to nothing less than a newly dressed assertion of the. 


claims of private judgement, as expressed in the eccentric, revolutionary, 
delirious and in fact revolting treatment meted out to sacred subjects in 
some of the pictures of this exhibition, in opposition to that authority 
which safely guides the Catholic artist by directing him to be faithful to 
tradition and the laws of Christian art: the Foreword says: 


“The modern artist tends to concentrate on expressing his own 
idiosyncrasy. There is a reduced interest in representation. The 
mediaeval artist naively and naturally expressed his emotion through 
rendering the human form and bodily incarnations of the Divine Spirit. 
Today there are all too few artists who have any skill or interest in draw- 
ing the human figure at all, and fewer still have any interest in, ot 
knowledge of, the religious background.” 


A Catholic artist should be able to find in his religion enough to stimulate 
him to reveal his personal vision of sacred things without Naving to draw 
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upon his eccentricities and idiosyncrasies. This modern pre-occupation 
with self-expression is debasing art and reducing it to the culture of extrava- 
gant freakism. Attempts are made on the part of esoteric minorities to 
scold the public into accepting as masterpieces works which to the normal, 
sane and cultured mind are as much in revolt against the traditional ideas 
of art amongst civilized peoples as communism is against Christian religion. 
One is tempted to suspect that it is an undertone of a well-planned scheme 
of evil. Of late the British people have been much browbeaten and blamed 
because they have not rushed, at the bidding of a few, to subscribe towards 
asum of £6,000 which is required for the purchase of ““La Belle Hollandaise”, . 
a nude by Picasso which to the mind of the intelligent citizen is just a 
monstrosity. As for the same painter’s “Crucifixion”, which has been 
hailed by a responsible critic as a “compositional expression in which the 
artist reinstates all the centuries which lie between the Byzantine vision and 
his own”, to a Catholic it can never be more than a blasphemous jumble 
recalling the weird scribblings of the demented and the unwholesome 
emanations of spiritistic meetings. Surely we can only smile with pity and 
contempt at the following show of verbiage which has been culled from 
a back number of The Listener: 


“Picasso works for painting alone,,wrapt in its insular mysteries, 
but evokes thereby a poetry which dogs no harm to the Biblical subject. 
The double body which he has given Christ proceeds from his formal 
interest in the double head (a frontal view of a head invaded by its 
own profile) and represents Christ in His dual stature of man and God; 


and the over-all effect of hallucination and confusion, which expresses 
Picasso’s sense of what William James called ‘the total push and pressure 
of the Cosmos’, becomes an image of the darkness which descended 
upon Golgotha.” 


Unfortunately many of our young artists, in their restless striving for 
originality, are much influenced by morbid Picassoism, and this was much 
in evidence at the Leger Galleries exhibition. It is expressed in purposely 
grotesque and leering treatment of sacred subjects. It would be disas- 
trous if this kind of miasma were to creep into our churches, and there is a 
real danger. 

There was a sprinkling of Catholics amongst the exhibitors, one of 
whom was awarded a prize, and if their pictures were not markedly above 
the average, they were at any rate unmistakably Catholic in their restraint 
and fidelity to the traditions of Catholic art. The greater part of the exhibits 
was dismissed slightingly by representative critics as being pseudo-Flemish 
and pseudo-Italian. This was to a great extent true; but the fault, if one 
may describe it as such, is not a bad one provided that it is imitative as 
contrasted with mere copyism. The pervading weaknesses were poorness 
of inspiration and lack of conviction. Eric Newton, the Sanday Times 
critic, came near to the whole truth when he noted that if an artist were 
to approach sacred subjects as just events to be painted in the same way 
as he would treat any other events, the probable result would be an over- 
stressing of materialism and an understressing of spiritual values; an absence, 
ina word, of holiness. 
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It is just that quality of holiness, or as Catholics would prefer to call it, 
spirituality, which marks the chief difference between a religious picture 
and a picture of a religious subject. In art it is recognizable but scarcely 
definable. Moreover, it is possible for an artist to produce a good religious 
picture without enduing it with spirituality. We find it to the overflow 
in the quiet creations of Fra Angelico and Giotto, but no one would think § 
of attributing it to such marvels of austere grandeur as Michelangelo’s 
“Holy Family”. in the only written word of his that has been preserved for 
us Fra Angelico has said: “Art demands much quietness, and to paint f 

‘the things of Christ you must abide in Christ.” Jacques Maritain has 
expressed the idea thus, “The Christian work of art must have the artist [ 
holy, qua man.”+ Attempts to prove that to paint holy pictures the artist J 
must be a holy man break down with a shock when it is discovered that 
some of the greatest geniuses of the Renaissance were men of loose morals 
and that often enough the model for sublime Madonnas was a woman of 
doubtful character. But on the other hand, we all realize that a man weak 
in morals can be strong in faith, so that in moments he can rise to grand 
heights of appreciation of Christian truths and give expression to them 
with great power of conviction through his art, even without much of the 
fragrance of spirituality. 

There is a kind of art that fs neither spiritual nor deeply religious, for 
what religion it has is on the surface and it depends for its appeal mainly on 
sentimentalism. It bestirs to nice soothing feelings such as the Victorians 
loved, and its best exponent was the painter Eastlake. This kind of art is 
essentially protestant, and the outstanding example is Holman Hunt's 
“Light of the World”. With characteristic dictatorial bombast Ruskin } 
described this picture as “. . . the most perfect instance of expressional 
purpose that the world has yet produced”. He said more than he meant. 

Pretty-pretty sentimental pious pictures are popular just now, and 
there were plenty in the exhibition. They are much in demand for “chil- 
dren’s corners” in Anglican churches. They are finding their way into 
convent classrooms. There is something unmistakably non-Catholic about 
them, and bad as they may be, most of our repository productions are 
better. 


J. P. REDMOND. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Drm tssorIAL LETTERS 


The superiors of certain non-exempt religious Institutes are accustomed 
to give the dimissorial letters for the ordination of their subjects to majot 
orders, whereas canon 964 denies them this right. What is the explana- 
tion? (X.) 

1 The Philosophy of Art, p. 101. 
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Canon 964, §2: Religiosi exempti a nullo Episcopo ordinari licite possunt 
sine litteris dimissoriis proprii Superioris maioris; 

§4. Ordinatio ceterorum omnium alumnorum cuiusvis religionis regitur 
jure saecularium, revocato quolibet indulto Superioribus concesso dandi 
professis a votis temporariis litteras dimissorias ad ordines maiores. 

Canon 956: Episcopus proprius, quod attinet ad ordinationem saecu- 
larium, est tantum episcopus dioecesis in qua promovendus habet domi- 
cilium una cum origine aut simplex domicilium sine origine; sed in hoc 
altero casu promovendus debet animum in dioecesi perpetuo manendi 
jureiurando firmare, nisi agatur . . . de promovendo religioso professo, 
de quo in can. 964.4. 

The explanation is that the superiors of a non-exempt religious Institute 
have obtained an indult from the Holy See, authorizing them to give the 
dimissorials. Cappello states, De Sacra Ordinatione, §344.5, that many non- 
exempt religious Institutes which are inris pontificii obtain this indult from 
the Holy See, and the faculty is usually expressed in the sense that the 
dimissorials may be addressed ‘‘ad quemcunque Episcopum catholicum 
eiusdem ritus”. Those who do not possess the indult must seek ordina- 
tion from the “episcopus proprius” or t with his dimissorials, as in canons 
955,956 and 958. 


DomIcILE AND QuasiI-DomICcILE 


Why is the distinction between domicile and quasi-domicile so carefully 
defined, since, for all practical purposes, there seems to be no difference ? 


(W.) 
REPLY 


Canon 94, §1: Sive per domicilium sive per quasi-domicilium suum 
quisque parochum et Ordinarium sortitur. 

Canon 92, §1: Domicilium acquiritur commoratione in aliqua paroecia 
aut quasi-paroecia, aut saltem in dioecesi, vicariatu apostolico, praefectura 
apostolica; quae commoratio vel coniuncta sit cum animo ibi perpetuo 
manendi, si nihil inde avocet, vel sit protracta ad decennium completum. 

§z: Quasi-domicilium acquiritur commoratione uti supra, quae vel 
coniuncta sit cum animo ibi manendi saltem ad maiorem anni partem, 
si nihil inde avocet, vel sit reapse protracta ad maiorem anni partem. 

The legal notion of quasi-domicile is of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Owing chiefly to the necessity of contracting marriage before the 

“parochus proprius”, as determined by the Tametsi decree of the Council 
of Trent, the canonists extended the notion of a true domicile (domicilium 
verum) in order to admit a substitute which should have the same legal 
effects in determining the “parochus proprius”. It was held that a dwelling 
of far less stability than that required for a true domicile would suffice for 
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the purposes of this law, and hence arose the theory of a quasi-domicile, § unlav 
which was not, however, authentically defined, as we now have it, until § const 
7 June, 1867.1 conse 
It is true that, at the present time, as a general principle of the common § §79!° 
law, the legal effects of domicile and quasi-domicile are identical, in so far } divin 
as the notion determines an individual’s proper parish priest or Ordinary, § conse 
Thus Michiels, De Personis, p. 172: “Ad effectum can. 94, §1, per se et ) tubri 
regulariter aequiparantur domicilium et quasi-domicilium, ita ut, nisi quoad § ment 
peculiarem casum contraria iuris dispoitio statuatur, parochus et Ordinarius Pp: 5! 
quasi-domicilii pari iure ac parochus et Ordinarius domicilii censendi sint § host 
proprii.” * neces 
There are, nevertheless, some important exceptions to this principle, § 108 | 
and these exceptions save the distinction from being perfectly futile. One } both 
notable exception is in canon 956, which determines the proper bishop for A 
ordination in terms of domicile alone, namely, domicile with origin or host, 
domicile with an oath of permanence. Other exceptions relate to the } sume 
competence of the Ordinary’s court, examples of which may be seen in 
the Instruction of the Congregation of the Sacraments for Diocesan Tribunals 
in handling marriage causes, 15 August, 1936. Cf. articles, 5 and 6, §}, 
which, as in canon go, §1, give a certain preference to the Ordinary of the 
domicile. In local law there may be other exceptions. I 
of o 
° elect 


DoustrFuL EuCHARISTIC CONSECRATION 





Supposing the priest after consecrating the chalice has a reasonable 
doubt concerning the consecration of the host, should he reconsecrate 
conditionally the host alone, or both host and chalice conditionally ? (L.) 
deb 
sed 


REPLY corr 





De Defectibus, Ul, 5: Si id adverterit (i.e.* Hostiam esse corruptam aut 


righ 
non esse triticeam) post consecrationem, etiam post illius Hostiae sump- 


reli 


tionem, posita alia, faciat oblationem, ut supra, et a consecratione incipiat, } igit 
scilicet ab illis verbis: Qui pridie quam pateretur .. . ‘ anit 
6: Quod si hoc contingat post sumptionem Sanguinis, apponi debet | tale 
rursus novus panis et vinum cum aqua... . atb: 
As noted in this Review, 1939, XVI, p. 157, one should be loth to | ple 
entertain any doubt about having uttered the words of consecration in 
the Mass. If the doubt is well founded, conditional reconsecration is } epi 
necessary, as explained in De Defectibus, V, 2. The rubrics in III, 5 and 6, § of 
which refer directly to invalid matter, provide guidance where the con- } Bel 
secration is doubtful, in which case the same directions are to be followed 
with the qualification that the form is repeated conditionally. ins 
The difficulty presented in the above question is that the order of | cor 
consecration is inverted, or possibly so, unless the consecration of the | — 
chalice follows that of the host; and it is thought, perhaps, that this is gravely J 193 





1 Fontes, n. 1001. 
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unlawful at least. This point is met, not from any express rubrics, but by 
considering a far graver departure from the Eucharistic order, namely, the 
consecration of one species alone. On this Gasparri writes, De Excharistia, 
§791: “Quamquam vero consecratio utriusque simul speciei ipso iure 
divino praescripta est, tamen in nonnullis circumstantiis unius speciei 
consecratio per accidens omni peccato vacat.” He then cites the above 
tubrics. Circumstances permitting consecration of the chalice alone are 


ile, 
itil 


ion 
far 











































7 mentioned in De Defectibus, IV, 5, explained in this REviEw, 1943, XXIII, 
ius § p. 518. The lawfulness of consecrating, absolutely or conditionally, the 
int | host alone is verified in, the present question: it should be done, if the 
necessity arises even after the host has been consumed, without consecrat- 
nle, | ing a fresh chalice; if the necessity arises after consuming the chalice, 
Yne | both species should be freshly consecrated. 
for Accordingly, if a reasonable doubt occurs about the consecration of the 
or | host, after the chalice has been consecrated and before it has been con- 
the | sumed, the priest should reconsecrate conditionally the host alone. 
“in 
als 
Ss PoxtticAL Directions OF RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR 
e 
Has the superior of a religious Institute any power, through the vow 
of obedience, to force a subject to vote for a certain candidate at a general 
election, for instance the National rather than the Liberal? (F. C.) 
ble REPLY 
rate 
L.) Canon 593: Omnes et singuli religiosi, Superiores aeque ac subditi, 
debent, non solum quae nuncuparunt vota fideliter integreque servare, 
sed etiam se@undum regulas et constitutiones propriae religionis vitam 
componere atque ita ad perfectionem sui status contendere. 

(1) Properly constituted ecclesiastical authority certainly possesses the 
aut f right, not merely to advise the faithful on a political issue which affects 
mp- } religion and morals, but to direct them in virtue of obedience. “‘Quidquid 
iat, f igitur est in rebus humanis aliquo modo sacrum, quidquid ad salutem 

animarum cultumve Dei pertinet, si tale illud sit natura sua, sive rursus 
bet | tale intelligatur propter causam ad quam refertur, id est omne in potestate 
atbitrioque Ecclesiae: cetera vero quae civile et politicum genus com- 
1 to | plectitur, rectum est civili auctoritate esse subiecta.”? 
in This power, which is conveniently termed “indirect”, is enjoyed by the 
1 18 } episcopate, and examples of its use may be seen in the pronouncements 
16, } of the Spanish hierarchy during the civil war, and in the directions of the 
on- | Belgian bishops on the Rex movement. 
wed It is enjoyed, in our opinion, on a similar principle, by religious superiors 
in relation to their subjects, provided, of course, that the direction is not in 
t of | conflict with that of the local episcopate. 
the 1 Leo XIII, Immortale Dei. Cf. a study of the papal teaching on this subject in Periodica 
vely 1937, XXVi, Pp. 129. 


* Cf. Collationes Brugens?s, 1937, p. 376; Collat. Tornacen., 1937, Pp. 217. 
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(ii) In political matters, which can in no sense be brought within thi} in car 
“indirect” power of ecclesiastical authority as being related to some monlf} “Nihi 
or religious issue, the Church leaves the faithful free to use their civil} si sit | 
liberties and to vote according to their political sympathies. But it must kf p. 138 
observed that members of religious Institutes voluntarily surrender many} referu 
of their civil liberties, and it is arguable whether the superiors may, inf} auctot 
ptinciple, command their obedience in a political issue which is in no sense antea 
touching upon religion or morals. A solution must be sought in the rule § omnil 
and constitutions of the Institute, for it is not in dispute that the right ex co 
of a superior to command obedience by virtue of the vow is limited to the} acqui 
terms of the constitutions: “Superiores praecipiunt iwxta regulam, vdl by en 
constitutiones, non supra, extra vel contra eas.’’! acqui 


In our view, accordingly, the subject of a religious Institute who find 
that his political views are in conflict with those of his superiors, in an 
issue which cannot be brought within the “indirect” power of ecclesiastical 
authority, must obey the command of his superiors if it is exercised in 


(ii 
of tw 
likew 
acqui 









accordance with the rules of the Institute, but not otherwise. In doubt,} “volu 
the command of the superior must prevail. He n 
paren 
DomIcILE OF MARRIED MINOR 

If a man marries before he is twenty-one, does he lose the necessary 
domicile of his parents and acquire, not merely a quasi-domicile, but a D 
domicile of his own? (W.) Octa’ 
are re 

REPLY 

Canon 92, §1: Domicilium acquiritur commoratione in aliqua paroeci 
aut quasi-paroecia, aut saltem in dioecesi . . . quae commoratio vd 5 
coniuncta sit cum animo ibi perpetuo manendi, si nihil inde ‘avocet, vel sit} pater 
protracta ad decennium completum. ' Ft dralil 
Canon 93, §z: Uxor, a viro legitime non separata, necessario retinet} cona: 
domicilium viri sui; amens domicilium curatoris; minor domicilium illius copii 
cuius potestati subiicitur. subic 
§2: Minor infantia egressus potest quasi-domicilium proprium obtinete; > Dor 
item uxor a viro legitime non separata, legitime autem separata etiaM} terys 
domicilium. inno 
The Code does not settle the question as regards an emancipated minot.} ¢om; 
It does with regard to the wife lawfully separated from her husband, and the} ¢tian 
point is further elucidated by the Code Commission, 14 July, 1922, to the dijuc 
effect that malicious desertion by the husband does not permit her to acquitt} Ee¢} 
her own domicile, unless she has obtained a decree of separation from an ) 
ecclesiastical judge. But the principle applied to the wife may also bt} exer, 
used to solve the above doubt. on F 
(i) Relying on the opinion current before the Code, the canonists who genc 
discuss this difficulty hold that a minor married with the consent of his} pj, 
parents, required from canon 1034, can acquire his own domicile as defined} g 


—— a 


1 Goyeneche, De Religiosis, §73. 
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in canon 92, §1. Wernz-Vidal, II, §12, agrees with some hesitation: 
“Nihil obstare videtur, quominus minor de parentum licentia, a fortiori 
si sit emancipatus, proprium domicilium acquirat.” Michiels, De Personis, 
p. 138, is quite explicit: “Cum autem, vi can. 6, n. 2, canones qui ius vetus 
referunt, ex veteris iuris auctoritate atque ideo ex receptis apud probatos 
auctores interpretationibus sint aestimandi, etiamnunc valet duplex exceptio 
antea communius recepta; nimirum, domicilium necessarium habetur ab 
omnibus minoribus, nisi ad normam iuris civilis emancipati fuerint vel 
ex consensu illius, cuius potestati subiecti sunt, proprium domicilium 
acquisiverint.” The reason is that the minor’s subjection having ceased 
| by emancipation or by parental consent, the legal tie which prevented the 
acquisition of a domicile has also ceased. 

(ii) As after reaching majority, so also by emancipation before the age 
of twenty-one, it seems to us that the “necessary” parental domicile is 
likewise lost. But there is nothing to prevent the emancipated minor 
acquiring in the parental home either a “voluntary” domicile or a 
“voluntary” quasi-domicile by the method indicated in canon 92, §1. 
He might, for example, continue to assist his parent in business at the 
parental address. 


Corpus CuHRIstI TRIDUUM 


Diocesan Calendars often refer to a triduum and Te Deum within the 
Octave of Corpus Christi ordered by Pius X. What is it exactly that we 


are required to do? (E.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Indulg., 10 April, 1907; A.S.S., XL, p. 317: “Ipse vero Beatissimus 
Pater . . . in votis habuit, ut quotannis, si fieri poterit, in singulis Cathe- 
dralibus Ecclesiis, infra Octavam Corporis Christi, vel si locorum et per- 
sonarum adiuncta aliter expostulaverint, alio anni tempore a Rmis Epis- 
copis statuendo, triduanae Supplicationes celebrentur iuxta methodum heic 
subiectam: Supplicationes semper peragantur feria Vla, sabbato et die 
Dominica... . Die vero Dominica... antequam Tanstum Ergo decan- 
tetur, hymnus Ambrosianus praemittatur. Quo vero omnibus magis 
innotescat quam ardens sit desiderium Summi Pontificis frequentioris 
communionis promovendae, maximopere Ipse commendat, ut in curialibus 
etiam templis, prout quisque Episcopus pro sua prudentia et sagacitate 
dijudicabit, saltem locum habet ea pia exercitatio, quae in Cathedralibus 
Ecclesiis celebranda superius est proposita die Dominica. . . . 

Many details have been omitted in the above extract. The religious 
exercises enumerated include a special prayer and sermons and instructions 
on Frequent Communion; the document concludes with a list of the Indul- 
gences conceded to all taking part therein, as now contained in Preces et 
Pia Opera, n. 143. A further document from the same Congregation, 
8 April, 1908, extended to the episcopate the faculty of choosing other 
| suitable days for these exercises. 
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From the wording used, it is evident that the Holy See made no stri¢ 
law on the subject, but it was open for the bishops to do so, as many did 
for their own dioceses. In this country the Ritus Servandus, p. 46, after ap 
English version of the prayer, directs as follows: “On the Sunday ther 
is to be a General Communion and a homily on the Gospel of the second 
Sunday after Pentecost. In the evening the sermon should deal with 
frequent Communion and Te Deum should be sung at Benediction befor 
Tantum Ergo. These services, at least on the Sunday, should also take 
place in parish churches so far as the Bishop may direct.” 


It is, accordingly, for the clergy of each diocese to observe whatever the J 


local Ordinary has directed: in some parts the devotions seem to have ceased, 
whilst in others the Te Deum alone is ordered to be sung, or merely to be 
recited. 

. Both the desire of the Holy See, and the instructions of the English 
bishops, refer only to Cathedrals and parish churches. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
LITURGICAL USE OF THE NEW LATIN PSALTER 
MOTU PROPRIO 


DE NOVAE PSALMORUM CONVERSIONIS LATINAE USU IN PERSOLVENDO DIVINO 
oFFicio. (A.A.S., xxxvii, 1945, p. 67.) 


PIUS PP. XII 


In cotidianis precibus, quibus sacerdotes maiestatem Dei altissimi 
bonitatemque colunt, ac suis ipsorum, totius Ecclesiae universique orbis 
consulunt necessitatibus, peculiarem profecto locum praeclara illa cat- 
mina obtinent, quae, Divino afflante Spiritu, Sanctus propheta David 
aliique sacri auctores composuere, quaeque Ecclesia, Divino Redemptore 
eiusque Apostolis praeeuntibus, inde ab originibus in sacris celebrandis 
continenter adhibuit. Hos autem Psalmos Latina Ecclesia a graecae lingua 
fidelibus receptos habet, ex graeco nempe in latinum sermonem, verbo 
pro verbo fere reddito, conversos, atque identidem decursu temporis, 
imprimisque a S. Hieronymo, in Sacris exponendis Litteris Doctore Maximo, 
naviter correctos atque expolitos. At hisce correctionibus nota illa graecae 
ipsius interpretationis menda, quibus primigenii textus sensus et vis non 
parum obscurantur, non ita ablata sunt, ut sacri Psalmi ab omnibus queant 
et ubique facile intellegi; atque omnes norunt ipsum S. Hieronymum non 
satis habuisse antiquam illam latinam “translationem diligentissime emer 
datam”’ suae linguae civibus dare, sed maiore etiam conatu Psalmos ¢ 
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ipsa “hebraica veritate”! convertisse in latinum. Quae tamen nova Sancti 
Doctoris interpretatio in Ecclesiae usum deducta non fuit; sed paulatim 
emendatior illa veteris conversionis latinae editio, quam Psalterium Galli- 
canum vocant, adeo invaluit, ut eam decessor Noster S. Pius V in Breviarium 
Romanum recipere atque adeo omnium fere usui praescribere opportunum 
duxerit. 

Latinae huius interpretationis obscuritates mendaque, a S. Hieronymo 
neutiquam expuncta—quippe qui id solum sibi proposuerit, ut latinum 
textum secundum emendatiores codices graecos corrigeret—aetate recen- 
tiore idcirco magis magisque manifesta oculis occurrerunt, quod anti- 
| qurum linguarum, imprimisque hebraicae, cognitio admodum profecit, 
quod interpretandi ars perfectior evasit, quod metricae denique ac rhythmicae 
sermonum orientalium leges altius fuere investigatae, et “criticae textualis”’ 
quae dicitur, normae clarius perspectae sunt. Accedit quod ex multis 
illis Psalmorum in vulgatas linguas conversionibus, quae in diversis nationi- 
bus, approbante Ecclesiae auctoritate, ex textibus primigeniis confectae 
sunt, illustrius in dies patet quantopere carmina illa, ut in nativis dictionibus 
habentur, perspicuitate eximia, poética venustate doctrinaeque amplitudine 
excellant. 

Haud mirum igitur est si sacerdotes non paucos, qui Horarias Preces 
non modo summa religione, sed pleniore etiam cum intellegentia recitare 
student, laudabile incessit studium talem habendi in cotidiana Psalmorum 
lectione latinam conversionem, qua sensus, a Spiritu Sancto inspirante 
intentus, significantius patescat, qua pii Psalmistae affectus perfectius 
exprimantur, qua dicendi ars verborumque vis clarius usque manifestentur. 
Quod quidem studium atque optatum, tam in voluminibus a doctis proba- 
tisque viris exaratis, quam in commentariis certo tempore edi solitis iden- 
tidem patefactum, etiam ad Nos a non paucis sacrorum administris sacro- 
tumque Antistitibus, atque etiam a nonnullis S. R. E. Patribus Cardinalibus 
perlatum est. Nos autem, pro eximia illa, quam erga Divinae Scripturae 
eloquia fovemus: reverentia, id summis viribus enitendum arbitramur, ut 
plenius in dies fidelibus pateat Sacrarum Litterarum sensus a Spiritu Sancto 
inspirante datus et hagiographi calamo expressus, quemadmodum in 
Encyclicis Litteris Divino afflante Spiritu haud ita multo ante exposuimus. 
Quapropter, etsi rei difficultates minime parvi pendimus, neque ignoramus 
Vulgatam quae dicitur interpretationem arctissime esse cum Sanctorum 
Patrum scriptis Doctorumque explanationibus conexam, eamdemque longo 
saeculorum usu summam in Ecclesia nactam esse auctoritatem, attamen 
piis hisce votis morem gerere statuimus; atque adeo novam Psalmorum 
latinam conversionem apparari iussimus, quae et textus primigenios presse 
fdeliterque sequeretur, et veteris venerandae Vulgatae aliarumque anti- 
quarum interpretationum, quantum fieri posset, rationem haberet, variasque 
earum dictiones ad criticae artis normas perpenderet. Probe enim povimus 
ne ipsum quidem hebraicum textum omni mendo omnique obscuratione 
immunem ad nos pervenisse; atque adeo cum aliis opus esse ab antiquitate 
nobis traditis textibus eum conferre, ut diligentior ac sincerior inveniatur 
sententiae dictio; immo id quoque aliquando contingere ut, adhibitis etiam 





1S. Hieronymi, Praefatio in Librum Psalmorum iuxta hebraicant veritaten; PL. XXVIII, 
col. 1125 (1185) seq. 
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omnibus critices linguarumque scientiae subsidiis, verborum sensus non 
omnino clare patefiat, atque id futurae investigationi relinquatur, ut nempe, 
dedita pro facultate opera, res uberiore luce perfundatur. Minime tamen 
dubitamus quin hodie, omnibus recentioris doctrinae adiumentis sedulo 
adhibitis, iam talis fieri possit conversio quae Psalmorum sensum ac vim 
adeo clare exhibeat, ut sacerdotes, in Divino persolvendo Officio facil 
perspicientes quid Spiritus Sanctus per os Psalmistae significare voluerit 
divinis hisce eloquiis efficaciter ad veram genuinamque pietatem excitentu 
ac moveantur. 

Iamvero, postquam nova, quae in votis erat, interpretatio a Nostrij 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici professoribus cum ea, qua par est, cura ac diligentia 
confecta est, hanc iis omnibus, qui officio tenentur Horarias Preces cotidie 
recitare, paterna offerimus voluntate; dum, rebus omnibus perpensis, motu 
proprio ac matura deliberatione Nostra concedimus ut eadem, sive in 
privata sive in publica recitatione, si libuerit, utantur, postquam, ad Psal- 
terium Breviariit Romani accommodata, ab Officiana Libraria Vaticana in 
lucem edita fuerit. 

Ex hac pastorali sollicitudine Nostra, Nostraque erga Deo devotos 
viros ac mulieres paterna caritate confidimus fore, ut deinceps omne 
maiorem in dies hauriant ex Divino persolvendo Officio lucem, gratiam, 
consolationemque, quibus quidem collustrati atque impulsi difficillimis 
hisce Ecclesiae temporibus ad imitanda illa sanctitatis exempla, quae e 
Psalmis tam praeclare effulgent, magis magisque conformentur, et ad illos 
enutriendos refovendosque moveantur divini amoris, strenuae fortitudinis, 
piaeque paenitentiae sensus, ad quos Spiritus Sanctus in Psalmorum lectione 
nos excitat. 

Quae autem per has Litteras, motu proprio datas, decrevimus ac st-f 
tuimus, ea rata firmaque sunto, contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus, 
peculiarissima etiam mentione dignis, 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die xxtv mensis Martii anno 
MDCCCCXXxxV, Pontificatus Nostri septimo. 


PIUS PP. XII 


An account of the new Psalter, by Very Rev. Mgr. Barton, may be seen 
in this REVIEW, 1945, X XV, p. 377. 


‘ BOOK REVIEWS 


Shadows Over English Literature. By Constance Julian. (Bruce. $1.50.) 


Miss JuLtaAN has advanced a theory which has long needed exposition, 
namely, that a poet or writer needs a full understanding and love of Christ’ 
Church in order to fulfil his vocation perfectly, and in fact poets havt 
achieved more or less greatness according as they have possessed more 0! 
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| less of this love and understanding. If we accept, as we must, the principle 






Non e . . . : . 

ape,f, that poetry is a human attempt to express the divine, this thesis’ is un- 
nen) deniable and introduces us to the type of literary criticism which is most 
lulo) needed nowadays. In literature as in the other arts we have lately reverted 





to the primitive state analogous to that of a child who, in love with his 
' box of paints and brushes for their own sake, confines his attention to the 
| various ways in which he can play with them. Because of this, literary 
criticism has been mainly concerned with questions of style and technique; 
content and the influence of content on style have gone by the board with 
the result that pagan and Christian poetry have been indiscriminately 
nts) judged together on the grounds of technique alone. 

Miss Julian has therefore cried down this agnostic method of criticism 
| and cried up the Christian method. She takes some of the greatest writers 
of all time, Keats, Cowper, Shelley, Coleridge and others, and shows how 
the tragedy of their lives sprang from the fact that, despite their admiration 
for the Church and all her qualities, they never completely understood or 
loved her or realized that she possessed the whole of the truth which they 
were seeking to embellish with words. On the other side of the picture she 



































shows how the greatness of Newman, Francis Thompson, Shakespere 
tiam,— (though he is only mentioned en passant), sprang from their faith. This 
limi} method, because it upholds the Christian conception of poetry, is most 





| welcome today; it could with profit turn its eyes on Shakespere, William 
Blake, George Herbert, and countless others whose names leap to the 
mind. It is to be hoped that this book and more of its character will soon 
be published in England. 














G. A. M. 






Wopsy Again. 
25. 6d.) 
... Again because we learned to know this attractive little angel from 
Fr, Scriven’s first book about him, Wopsy. Since it maintains the standard 
originally set by the author, this new collection of things that happened 
} at Matongu will be eagerly taken up by the children who delighted in 
the first account of what took place in the Mission Station. The book 
has something to say about most things that fill a child’s imagination, 
There are mothers and fathers, children—both black and white, angels, 
b devils, strong and powerful but kindly men, wild animals and tame ones 

too, and indeed all the ingredients of good stories. 

When Fr. Scriven first introduced Wopsy, he did so with some 
trepidation, wondering how the children would react to his method of 
presenting Guardian Angels. His first book was so eagerly sought for 
(it sold in thousands of copies) that he was quickly reassured. He is to be 
| congratulated upon his true insight of the child mind. Wopsy Again will 
cement the friendship he has formed with numberless unknown boys and 


By Gerard F. Scriven, W.F. Pp. 73. (Samuel Walker. 
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) girls who will greatly enjoy reading—or having read to them—these fresh 
sition, } chapters in the adventures of a guardian angel. Sister Mary Barbara’s 
hrist’s} charming illustrations are an integral part of the book, and are happily 
; have 20t too difficult for young hands to copy. 

ore of L. T. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


_ THE CULTUS OF OUR LADY 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1945, XXV, pp. 199-206, 384) 


Fr. Johnson writes: * 
I am grateful to “Anglicanus” for his kind appreciation of m 
article. I said nothing about the scriptural evidence on the subject 
devotion to Our Lady because this lay outside my scope, which was to 
look at the question from the standpoint of Comparative Religion, 
“‘Anglicanus” quotes me as saying that this devotion “had its roots ing 
natural human impulse”. If he will read again the last paragraph of my 
article he will see that this remark is very much qualified. i 


THE USE OF PARABLES 
(THe CLercy Review, 1945, XXV, pp. 207-211, 432) 


Fr. Sutcliffe writes: 6 
According to ““Anglicanus” my interpretation of our Lord’s use @ 
parables “overlooks the fact that our Lord’s work was to train the Apostles 
. to teach them what they must teach. ... He taught them what t 
teach, without openly doing the teaching for them.” Is this an adequatt 
account of Christ’s teaching activity? St. Matthew tells us that “Jesus 
began to preach” before the call of the Apostles (iv, 17). He mentions, too, 
that “‘Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues and preach 
ing the gospel of the kingdom” (iv, 23).. He also records that “opening his 
mouth he taught” the multitudes (v, 1 f.), and this teaching is given in his 
sth, 6th, and 7th chapters. He mentions the effect of this preaching: “The 
people were in admiration at his doctrine, for he was teaching them as one 
having power” (vii, 28 f.). After the choice of the Apostles and the specidl 
instructions given to them, our Lord continued to preach: “When Jesus had 
made an end of commanding his twelve disciples, he passed from thence to 
teach and preach in their cities” (xi, 1), Later the Apostles noticed a change® 
in the character of their Master’s preaching and they asked: “Why spea 
thou to them in parables?” (Matt. xiii, 10). ‘With the answer to that question 
my note attempted to deal. 
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